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‘‘PERSECUTION is indeed an ill wind but 
it has often blown us good.’’ Some time 
ago, when dealing with the recent immigra- 
tion of German scholars, Dumas Malone 
made that statement in an enlightening 
essay on the intellectual melting-pot.1 He 
showed by some outstanding examples how 
much foreign-born scientists have contrib- 
uted to the progress of American higher 
learning. But his words are not only true 
for this country ; they can be applied to the 
whole history of universities throughout the 
world. Again and again since the end of 
the Dark Ages scholars have had to leave 
their homes for the sake of religious, intel- 
lectual or political freedom. But looking 
back we find that these involuntary migra- 
tions did not harm the persecuted profes- 
sors as much as their persecutors. There is 
ample proof that once famous universities 
were ruined by intolerance and that, on the 
other side, really great scholars were mostly 
able to secure new and sometimes more im- 
portant positions in other parts of the globe. 
More than that, by their migrations they 
often became originators of new far-reach- 
ing movements. It is the purpose of this 
article to show in broad outline how many 
epochs of modern thought were brought 
about and how many great academic insti- 
tutions were created by intellectual refu- 
gees. To study the fate and achievements 
of these homeless men is indeed interesting 

1 The American Scholar, October, 1935. 


not only from a human point of view, al- 
though there are few events in the history 
of mankind as moving as is, for example, 
the cruel dispersion of the Huguenots. 
Such a survey gives us a new understanding 
of some turning points in the development 
of civilization and, moreover, it enables us 
to appraise more thoroughly some of the 
contemporary trends. 

Migrations of scholars have occurred 
almost since the rise of the first universities. 
The most famous academic body of the 
Middle Ages, that of Paris, had to face a 
serious loss in the century in which it was 
founded. About 1167 or 1168 the English 
scholars who were studying in Paris left the 
French metropolis and went to Oxford : that 
is the real origin of the oldest British uni- 
versity. We do not know very much about 
the reasons of that exodus; according to one 
source, France expelled the young English- 
men. But another story is more likely : that 
the English king Henry II compelled his 
subjects to return to his country so as to 
sever their relations with his enemy, Thomas 
a Becket. Oxford did not enjoy very long 
the privilege of having the only ‘‘studium 
generale’’ in England. In 1209, there was 
a serious conflict between the population of 
Oxford and the students. A scholar had 
accidentally killed a woman; in revenge, 
two or three innocent students of theology 
were executed by the aroused townsmen, 
with the consent of King John, who at that 
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time was fighting against Pope Innocent 
III. The whole student body immediately 
left Oxford. Part of them went to Cam- 
bridge, which owes its existence as a uni- 
versity to that migration. The loss of 
English students, though very unfortunate, 
and other migrations of that period did not 
endanger the University of Paris as such. 
On the contrary, the Sorbonne (as it is later 
called) possessed an immense influence and 
authority during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. It was unrivaled as a 
school of theology in that whole epoch; 
celebrities from all parts of Europe were 
among the teachers. Migrations of scholars 
did certainly more harm to the other model 
university of the Middle Ages, Bologna, the 
famous school of Roman law. There were 
at least five migrations from Bologna before 
1250, all of them caused by the almost con- 
tinuous quarrels between citizens and schol- 


ars. The details of those conflicts are of 


but small interest to posterity ; however, the 
University of Padua was the product of one 


migration. 

The historian of academic life will always 
study with the greatest concern what hap- 
pened in Paris, Oxford and Bologna during 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; he has 
there the best chance to observe the struc- 
ture of medieval universities in general. 
For our purposes, we can learn much more 
from following up the developments of the 
later fourteenth century when a new era 
of mankind was dawning. The Catholic 
church had just entered the stage of Schism ; 
Rome and Avignon claimed at the same time 
to possess supreme authority. The Univer- 
sity of Paris had exerted an immense influ- 
ence during the ‘‘Babylonian exile’’ of the 
popes; now it had suddenly to face a very 
serious situation. Some of the most famous 
professors did not favor Pope Clement VII, 
who—for obvious political reasons—was the 
choice of the French king ; they followed the 
other pope, Urban VI, who had been elected 
by the Romans. Finally the university had 
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to accept the king’s point of view. But 
nobody could force those ‘‘nominalistic” 
professors who had fought for Urban to Stay 
any longer at Paris. As always in the his. 
tory of academic migrations, the loss of one 
country implied the gain of others. With. 
out the political and theological conflict ai 
Paris, the University of Vienna would have 
been doomed to death, and Heidelberg’s 
illustrious school would perhaps have never 
existed. Although the trend of ideas jn 
Europe was towards decentralization of 
academic institutions at that time, the 
young Austrian university did not flourish 
in the first decades, for the pope had not 
given all necessary privileges. Only after 
the beginning of the Schism was the Aus- 
trian duke able to secure the whole-hearted 
support of the pope in Rome. And he eould 
appoint to the faculty some famous men 
who certainly would have refused his invi- 
tation if things had not gone wrong in Paris. 
Heinrich von Langenstein, the great theo- 
logian of the Sorbonne, became thus the real 
founder of the Vienna university. His 
fame, his unusual abilities as a teacher and 
the group of scholars he brought with him 
made the capital on the Danube soon one 
of the European centers of learning. No 
less fortunate was the Elector of the Palati- 
nate, Rupert, in the choice of his scholarly 
adviser ; Marsilius von Inghen, who had been 
one of the greatest ‘‘stars’’ of the Sorbonne 
until the Schism accepted a suggestion to 
establish a studium generale in Heidelberg. 
He was rector of the new university during 
the first decade. In its long and glorious 
history the Ruperto Carola has been in- 
debted to nobody more deeply than to that 
migrating scholar. Another German uni- 
versity that has flowered since the end of 
the Middle Ages came into existence by an 
exodus of historical significance. The thou- 
sands of German scholars who studied at 
the University of Prague about 1400 were 
disturbed by the growing nationalistic ten- 
dencies of the Czechs and the radical 
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preaching of John Hus. Whereas in former 
times the German influence had prevailed, 
the Bohemian king now gave the majority 
of the academic votes to the Czechs. That 
was the sign for open revolt: the Germans 
unanimously left the city and migrated to 
Leipzig, where a new studium generale was 
soon ereated. 

Almost at the same time when so many 
brilliant professors of the Sorbonne went 
eastward to fight the inveterate scholasti- 
cism and the French pope, another great 
cultural movement was started: Greek 
scholars gave up their homes in Byzantium, 
because the empire seemed to be doomed to 
defeat by the Turks, and migrated west- 
ward to Italy, taking with them the most 
precious books. The revival of the classical 
studies began; Europe entered the golden 
age of Humanism and Renaissance. In 
former times the opinion was prevalent that 
the Greek scholars fled to Italy only after 
the fall of Constantinople in 1453. We 
know now that the men who brought the 
Greek humanism to the West came before 
the end of Byzantium. The first among 
them was Manuel Chrysoloras, ‘‘the prince 
of Greek eloquence and philosophy.’’ Sent 
by his emperor mainly for political reasons, 
he spent some years at Italian universities, 
especially Florence, where he became the 
first professor of Greek in western Europe. 
He renewed elassical traditions by his 
brilliant teaching. But even greater were 
the achievements of his countryman, Gemis- 
tus Plethon. As his emperor’s adviser, 
Plethon took part in the Council of Ferrara 
and Florence that brought the Roman and 
Greek churches together—at least for the 
moment. He was more successful in the 
philosophieal field than in the theological 
one: he created by his speeches in Florence 
an enthusiasm for Plato for which there is 
no parallel in the history of modern 
thought. Overwhelmed by his teaching, 
Cosimo de Medici founded the Florentine 
Academy. Symonds is right when saying: 
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‘*When we call to mind the influence which 
the Platonic Academy of Florence, through 
Ficino and Pico della Mirandola, exerted 
over the whole thought of Italy and, 
through Reuchlin and his pupil Melanch- 
thon, over that of Germany, we are able 
to estimate the impulse given by Gemistus 
to the movement of the fifteenth century.’’ 
The third man in that group of Greeks is 
Bessarion, like his master Plethon an ad- 
mirer of Plato’s teaching. In his person, 
the union between East and West, between 
Platonism and modern Humanism, seems to 
be realized. The Greek archbishop of 
Nicaea became a cardinal of the Roman 
church; he left his home, settled in Italy 
and worked there as ‘‘the best Greek of the 
Latins, and the best Latin of the Greeks’’ 
for his ideals. When the Turks invaded 
Constantinople they could do much harm to 
the city and its inhabitants, but they were 
unable to extinguish the Greek spirit. 
Chrysoloras, Plethon, Bessarion and their 
followers had already transferred the im- 
mortal values of their culture to the West- 
ern world. 

In the century in which the Italians en- 
riched their own civilization by the recep- 
tion of Greek thought, Spain went in the 
contrary direction. The rulers of a country 
that owed so much to the influx of Arabian 
and Jewish scientific ideas did not rest until 
they had segregated and driven away all 
the ‘‘alien’’ elements. After a century of 
growing persecution, the Jews were ex- 
pelled. The story of their dispersion has 
often been told, especially in these last four 
years. We have here only to deal with the 
loss of scholarly energies Spain suffered by 
the emigration of ‘‘the greatest luminaries 
of Hebrew civilization since Biblical 
times’’ (Madariaga). The victims of the 
persecution settled in many places, particu- 
larly around the Mediterranean. They 
preserved faithfully the treasures of Span- 
ish language and culture in their new envi- 
ronment. The families of those exiles have 
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given some great personalities to the world; 
it is worth remembering that the Peninsula 
was thus deprived of Spinoza’s genius. 

The expulsion of the Spanish Jews in the 
year when America was discovered is a bad 
‘*introduction’’ to modern times. The re- 
ligious zeal which dominated the historical 
stage in the following two centuries has 
seriously damaged the development of 
Kuropean scholarship in many fields. We 
must admit that fact even if we pay the 
highest respect to personalities like Luther, 
Calvin or Ignatius Loyola. Real progress 
of science and the humanities is possible 
only in an atmosphere of freedom; we 
should learn that lesson when studying the 
tragic history of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. How ean a scholar prove 
the creative power of his intellect, if he is 
entangled in theological disputes that are 
far away from his main task and if he has 
to give lip-service to doctrines he condemns 
from the bottom of his heart? So we see 


that in the epoch of Reformation and 


Counter-Reformation the influence and the 
achievements of all those academic institu- 
tions decline where fanatics and doctri- 
naires are in control. And conversely, that 
country in which freedom of thought is 
unrestricted gets the supremacy in scholar- 
ship—Holland, the small island of liberty 
and common sense in a world of violence 
and cruelty. The French universities, once 
centers of the academic life, declined in the 
era of the Huguenot wars. The first wave 
of emigration coincided with the massacre 
on Bartholomew’s Eve. Hugo Donellus, the 
master of Roman law at Bourges, saved only 
his life in that horrible affair. He went to 
Heidelberg, where at that time Calvinism 
was uppermost. He contributed much to 
the second period of Heidelberg’s glory, but 
left the university when the Elector of the 
Palatinate was converted to Lutheranism. 
In Leyden he found a new home. The uni- 
versity there had just been established as 
a memorial for the heroie fight of the citi- 


zens against Spanish aggressors. Leyden 
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very soon became the Mecca of learning in 
Europe. At the end of the sixteenth cep. 
tury, it enjoyed the privilege of having 
within its walls Joseph Sealiger, one of the 
greatest classical scholars in modern times, 
He had left Paris after having lost all hope 
for a peaceful solution of the Huguenot 
problem; his world-wide reputation was a 
real asset for Leyden, but he himself found 
there certainly some personalities of equal 
importance. The influence of the young 
Dutch universities—almost every province 
had soon one of its own—rapidly increased 
during the seventeenth century. German 
scholars sought there a refuge from the hor- 
rors of the Thirty Years’ War. English 
puritans found peace in Holland after long 
persecutions. (One example, Nathaniel 
Eaton, the first master of Harvard College, 
had studied in Franeker with the exiled 
Cambridge professor, William Ames, a man 
of whom the historian Morison says, ‘‘There 
ean be little doubt that if he had lived, 
Ames would have been offered the Harvard 
presidency.’’) They and French celebrities 
like Descartes added immensely to the fame 
and influence of Holland’s academic insti- 
tutions. The Dutch universities profited 
again, when the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes originated a new wave of Huguenot 
emigration. The historiographer of that 
movement, Charles Weiss, states, ‘‘ All the 
branches of human knowledge received a 
forward impulse from the _ refugees.” 
Among the neweomers were intellectual 
leaders like Barbeyrac, the master of law, 
the mathematician Jacques Bernard and the 
philosopher Pierre Bayle—to mention only 
three scholars of international renown. 
But there was one country that received 
even greater permanent values from immi- 
grating Huguenots than did Holland (and 
America): Brandenburg-Prussia. It is to 
the lasting merit of the Great Elector 
Frederic William that he invited his French 
co-religionists to settle in his country. He 
gave them a homestead—they repaid nobly. 
We do not exaggerate when stating that the 
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Huguenots determined the cultural struc- 
ture of northern Germany in the eighteenth 
century. They brought to a region excel- 
ling in military bravery, in industry and 
agriculture something it did not have: 
French esprit. Adolf von Harnack, the 
ereat historian of Christianity, admits in his 
standard work on the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences that the Huguenots were the pro- 
gressive and stimulating element in the 
capital under the first Prussian kings and 
that they made Berlin a center of Protestant 
scholarship. There is no question that with- 
out the help of those immigrants, Leibniz 
could never have founded the Berlin Acad- 
emy, the most distinguished scholarly insti- 
tution in Germany up to this day. For very 
good reasons, French was the language the 
members of the academy then used. Some 
Germans may have forgotten all that; for 
the Huguenot religious community in Ber- 
lin is to-day only a small body. But how 
long is the list of ingenious and magnani- 
mous personalities the French immigrants 
and their descendants have given to their 
adopted country within a quarter-millen- 
nium! We mention only the scientist 
Dubois-Reymond, the statesman Ancillon 
and the novelist Fontane out of a legion 
of celebrities. The history of the Huguenot 
migration should give food for thought to 
the people of to-day. They may keep in 
mind the words the French emigrant De 
Larrey once spoke: ‘‘As for ourselves, our 
determination was taken from the moment 
of our departure, and the land of refuge is 
not so hard to be endured by us, but there 
we shall be able to end our days in quiet. 
It may be that our children will be still 
happier therein and that in this new coun- 
try they will forget the fatherland that per- 
secuted them. The latter will then perceive, 
but too late, the loss it has sustained.’’ 

The nineteenth century was free of aca- 
demi¢ mass-migrations; the tragedy of the 
Huguenots was nowhere repeated. But 
many individual tragedies of scholars were 
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even then to be recorded. Some of the finest 
and ablest men had to leave their country ; 
they were the victims no more of religious 
but of political intolerance. In Metternich’s 
epoch, Germany abounds in the persecution 
of liberal or radical scholars. The story of 
the seven Gottingen professors is well 
known: they were dismissed and expelled 
because they had frankly criticized the 
law-breaking attitude of the king of Han- 
over. Fortunately, they were soon ap- 
pointed professors by the governments of 
other German states. The fate of other 
‘‘dangerous’’ scholars was harder: they 
were obliged to start anew in foreign coun- 
tries. Some of them found a home in 
Switzerland, the age-old refuge of political 
exiles. They participated in establishing 
the universities of Ziirich and Bern which 
had been just founded by liberal cantonal 
governments. But even the very conserva- 
tive Basel tolerated some migrant scholars 
like the famous theologian De Wette. The 
group of intellectual refugees increased 
after the breakdown of the German revolu- 
tion (1848/49). Ziirich was honored by the 
presence of Theodor Mommsen who had 
been retired by the reactionary Saxonian 
government and was then preparing his 
monumental work on Roman history. Gott- 
fried Kinkel, poet, historian of art and, last 
but not least, Karl Schurz’s beloved teacher 
and friend, obtained a professorship in 
Zirich only after years of work in London. 
Karl Vogt, one of Germany’s most popular 
scientists, was appointed professor in 
Geneva and soon became as influential a 
personality there as he had been in Ger- 
many. A few scholars, distressed by the 
political situation in their fatherland and 
in the whole of Europe, crossed the ocean 
and began a new life in the United States. 
The first to arrive were Karl Follen, once 
a leader of the German student movement, 
and his friend Karl Beck. Follen had tried 
in vain to make his home in Switzerland; 
his reputation of being a radical rendered 
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his work impossible even there. Harvard 
then offered a chance to the spirited young 
scholar; he was appointed instructor of 
German and later on promoted to a profes- 
sorship. For a number of years, he was one 
of the most admired men in New England’s 
His courageous fight for abolition 
is unforgotten even now, after a century. 
Unfortunately, personal conflicts brought 
his academic career to an untimely end. 
His companion Beck had a better fate: he 
was professor of Latin at Harvard during 
almost two decades and contributed much 
to the rise of classical studies in America. 
Morison, in his book ‘‘Three Centuries of 
Harvard,’’ appreciates deeply the service 
Follen and Beck rendered to his university : 
‘The torch of ‘Lernfreiheit’ was firmly 
planted at Harvard by the German exiles 
and students, and although it has burned 
higher and clearer at some times than 
others, the flame has never been extin- 
guished.’’ But no German refugee in this 
country achieved more in the realm of 
scholarship than Francis Lieber. Having 
made the acquaintance of Prussian jails 
because of his patriotic activities, he left 
Europe a few years after Follen. He, too, 
started his American career in New En- 
gland; his Eneyclopedia Americana was 
prepared in Boston. Later, teaching in the 
South and then as a professor at Columbia 
College, he one of the greatest 
authorities on political science in the New 
World; his merits as a scholar and publicist 
can not be overrated. 

Whereas Germany lost those gifted men 
in the first half of the century, Russia forced 
part of her intelligentsia into exile in later 
decades. Some able scholars of German ori- 
gin in the Baltie provinces became victims 
of the growing nationalism. One example 
may be sufficient: the late Hermann von 
Holst, the excellent historian of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, is still commemorated in 
this country. Because a pamphlet of his 
had been confiscated by the Czarist govern- 


society. 


became 
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ment and he could not therefore return to 
his native country, von Holst came to Amer. 
ica as a poor immigrant and had at first to 
face much hardship. When the situation 
of the famous university of Dorpat, the 
center of German culture in the Northeast. 
was rendered hopeless towards the end of 
the last century, the finest young German 
scholars recognized the necessity of migrat- 
ing to the German mother-country. That 
small social group of ‘‘Baltic’’ Germans 
gave to the Reich, within two generations, 
world-renowned personalities like the sur- 
geon, Ernst von Bergmann, the theologian, 
Adolf von Harnack, the chemist, Wilhelm 
Ostwald, and the historian of art, Georg 
Dehio. But not only men of German origin 
left the country. Disappointed and dis- 
gusted, some native Russians turned their 
backs upon their fatherland. The example 
of the historian Vinogradoff is the most 
striking one: he retired as professor in 
Moscow to become a celebrity at Oxford 
and one of the greatest authorities on 
English law. 

Our own generation has lived through a 
series of migrations. During the war only 
a limited number of scholars had to give 
up their homes. T. G. Masaryk left Prague 
to propagate the idea of an independent 
Czechoslovakia in the capitals of western 
Europe. He was soon appointed professor 
at the University of London, an excellent 
background for his political work. Har- 
vard accepted two former professors of 
Louvain to the faculty early in 1915. At 
the end of the war, German scholars were 
expelled from the University of Strasbourg 
by the French; some famous old gentlemen 
had to leave the city under rather depress- 
But what did those 


ing circumstances. 
immediate consequences of the war meat 
compared with the catastrophe brought 
upon true scholarship by the revolutions 
that were the direct or indirect results of 
Thousands of Russian intellectu- 


the war? 
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als were foreed into exile by the bolshevistic 
vovernment. The loss the country suffered 
from that emigration will be felt even in 
coming generations. Throughout the world 
we now find Russian refugee professors 
not to speak of the 22,000 young men who 
finished their studies abroad). Universities 
in Yugoslavia and Bulgaria called a great 
number of them; the Czechoslovakian gov- 
ernment, too, offered scholarships or posts 

' a comparatively large group of them. 
Others found suitable work in this country, 
England or in Franee. Wherever they have 
made a new home, they have taken a strong 
part in the academic activities of their 
adopted countries. Much smaller is the 
croup of scholars who emigrated from Italy 
for political reasons. Of course, some pro- 
fessors preferred freedom of thought abroad 
to security at home. But even those aca- 
demic leaders stayed in Italy who had re- 
signed because they did not want to take an 
ath of allegianee to Fascism. In the other 
vreat totalitarian state, in Germany, things 


























AMERICANS have cause for serious con- 
cern if erities are correct in their charge 
that ‘‘state requirements discourage edu- 
cated persons from teaching.’’ 

The most important data yet assembled 
Which might have been used to support this 
contention for the period of the ‘‘depression 
when stock markets were more at- 
tractive than professional service, are con- 
tained in the Carnegie report of a ten-year 
study of edueation in Pennsylvania. The 
pre-teaching groups in 1927-1929 in the 
colleges of that state stood low on general 
culture tests. The results of this investiga- 
tion do not, however, give final and conclu- 
evidence that teachers in the whole 
nation, nor those in Pennsylvania, are un- 
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went in another direction. It is not my 
intention to speak here about the emigra- 
tion of German scholars since 1933; the 
future will show what it means to the coun- 
try where they were born. But perhaps I 
am permitted to call the attention to one 
irony of history: about half a millennium 
ago, Greek scholars, as we have seen above, 
fled from Constantinople to the Western 
world; they prevented the greatest trea- 
sures of ancient culture from falling into 
the hands of the Turks. Now the Turkish 
dictator, Kemal, has invited some dozens of 
exiled German professors to make Istanbul 
again a center of learning as it was in the 
glorious days of Byzantium. 

At first glanee, the story of the academic 
migrations may seem to be inconsistent and 
rather disturbing. But, in reality, they are 
only variations of the one great theme 
that one of those migrating scholars, the 
German-American Francis Lieber, used to 
formulate in the Latin sentence: ‘‘ Patria 
cara, carior libertas, veritas carissima.’’ 


EDUCATION 








cultured or uneducated, nor that conditions 
in 1927-1929 are representative of condi- 
tions now. Even if one chose thus to inter- 
pret the Pennsylvania findings, it would be 
inappropriate to name state requirements 
as the major cause. To do so would be to 
ignore more serious deterrents to securing 
quality for education. The important ob- 
stacles are: low salaries, low public esteem, 
the denial of academic freedom and the 
usual encroachments upon teachers’ per- 
sonal liberties. 

Educators may debate the relative cul- 
tural level of teachers and other vocational 
workers, but what is important for citizens 
to know is whether the cultural trend for 
teachers is upward or downward. As a 
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matter of fact, the Pennsylvania study and 
other recent investigations have motivated 
the adoption of policies of selection of ean- 
didates for teacher training. Such policies 
of selection for high quality have gained 
tremendous momentum during the last five 
years. State requirements have also been 
redefined and clarified. 

An example of results obtained through 
the selective system is described below for 
an institution in the State of New York 
where identical general culture tests as were 
utilized in the Carnegie-financed Pennsyl- 
vania study were employed. General cul- 
ture scores for 207 sophomores selected for 
the teacher preparation sequence at Syra- 
cuse University in 1935 exceeded scores for 
pre-law, pre-engineering, pre-business, pre- 
architecture and pre-medical sophomores of 
other institutions. They equalled the scores 
for prospective ministers. The same gen- 
eral culture test prepared and scored by the 
Carnegie Foundation’s Cooperative Test 
Service was administered to 4,679 sopho- 
mores of 60 American colleges and univer- 
sities. The average for the prospective 
teachers at Syracuse exceeded the average 
for all groups of the 4,679 eollege students 
by 20.3 points. 

That the pre-teaching groups in this one 
institution are superior in intelligence as 
well as in general culture was demonstrated 
by results obtained on the Ohio Association 
psychological examinations. For three suc- 
cessive years, these prospective teachers 
definitely exceeded the averages for more 
than 30,000 college students measured by 
this same examination. 

These high cultural and psychological 
ratings of pre-teachers are not isolated in- 
stanees. A cursory survey of research find- 
ings will prove it. The high averages of 
Regents’ ratings for students admitted by 
the selective process into New York State 
and other teachers colleges would surprise 
members of other professions. On the basis 
of available data, one must conelude that, 


at least for a number of institutions in the 
State of New York, state requirements do 
not effectively ‘‘discourage (cultured and 
intelligent) persons from teaching.’’ 

The chief cause of criticism of ‘‘state 
requirements’’ seems to be the prescription 
of a minimum of work in professional edu. 
eation. A layman listening to the debate 
on ‘12 vs. 18 hours of education”’ might 
logically conelude that the issue is between 
18 hours of professional content and no 
college education or 12 hours of professional 
content and an education. 

Fortunately the issue is not so serious as 
that. The problem is not ‘‘a good general 
education or state requirements,’’ but it is: 
Shall an education for prospective teachers 
which includes, in addition to six years of 
secondary education, sixty more college 
hours in general education, and which in- 
cludes forty-two college hours in the two 
academic subjects later to be taught, also 
include eighteen college hours in the theory 
and practice of the profession? Four full 
years of professional education is not 
enough for prospective doctors and dentists, 
but one-half year is too much for teachers? 

Before turning our attention to the quan- 
titatively more important phases of teacher 
education, let us inquire as to what knowl- 
edge and competence the prospective 
teacher is expected to acquire in these three 
professional courses. 

The prospective teacher must learn the 
social purposes of education and how to 
change schools for the better. He must 
master the physical, social and mental 
characteristics of children that he may 
select and organize materials of instruction 
appropriate to different age levels. He 
must know the laws of learning, that chil- 
dren may become interested and conse- 
quently learn economically and for perma- 
nence. Fifteen million high-school children 
represent unnumbered educational inter- 
ests, special disabilities, priceless talents 
and most levels of mentality. Disabilities 
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must be diagnosed, talents discovered and 
developed, attitudes modified, ambitions 
aroused and character strengthened. All 
must learn. To these ends the teacher needs 
to know what and how to teach and guide, 
how to use many scientific instruments for 
measurement, and he must possess reliable 
criteria for the evaluation of a steadily 
increasing body of scientific data pertain- 
ing to eurriculum and method. It is in 
these same education courses that he comes 
ty realize that better methods are being 
found. 

The simple task of directing the memo- 
rization of organized subject-matter is but 
a small part of the modern teacher’s task. 
Even the coordination of recreational and 
educational activities in homes and in com- 
munity organizations have become his duty. 
There seems to be no end to the number and 
diversity of a good teacher’s responsibili- 
ties. His need for professional as well as 
cultural competence is indeed limitless. 

Psychologists say that we develop mental 
stereotypes by which we tend unthinkingly 
to react to situations. Is it possible that 
criticism of professional education by indi- 
viduals who are not too well informed on the 
subject has become a habit? Or perhaps the 
great amount of attention being given the 
professional courses is an instance of mis- 
placed emphasis. After all, 18 hours of 
education constitutes but one seventh of the 
teacher’s college education. Protagonists 
night more profitably turn their attention 
to the six sevenths. 

Critics err who condemn all ‘‘education 
courses’? as bad. So also do those who would 
minimize the importance of liberal culture. 
Sincere and effective teaching is being done 
in education, as it is also being done in En- 
elish and other fields. Critics who are either 
tnable or unwilling to discriminate between 
the good and the bad are hardly in a posi- 
tion to improve the education of teachers. 

An instance of the blind and undiscrimi- 
nating character of attacks made against 
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education professors is the unrestrained 
condemnation of methods courses. That 
many such courses are weak there is no 
doubt. But the most interesting fact in 
this connection is that methods courses in 
our colleges are commonly taught, not by 
education professors but by the academic 
instructors themselves. 

It might be of interest to inquire if the 
teaching of these courses by academic pro- 
fessors is the reason they are so weak. 
There are, of course, many professors of 
academie subjects who offer splendid 
courses in methods of teaching, but the 
usual situation is quite the contrary. Rea- 
sons are obvious. Instructors in academic 
departments who have failed to demonstrate 
sufficient competence to justify advance- 
ment but whose dismissals are hardly justi- 
fiable are often assigned the methods 
courses ; or superannuated professors whose 
lack of vitality disqualifies them for service 
in the department are asked to ‘‘take the 
methods course.’’ That instructors of little 
competence and professors of too long ser- 
vice accept such assignments reluctantly 
does not excuse poor teaching among stu- 
dents, who, being deprived of what they 
paid for, add themselves to the ranks of 
‘‘education’’ eritics. Naturally they are 
dissatisfied, for the purpose of the college 
seems to be to satisfy (?) ‘‘state require- 
ments’’ and the class time of instructors, 
to whom the very thought of studying pro- 
fessional content is repugnant, is wasted in 
apologies for education courses. Under 
such circumstances, any course would be 
thin, uninteresting and inconsequential. 
The fundamental difficulty is the liberal 
arts professor’s lack of acquaintance with 
educational content. 

College presidents never assign professors 
of English to courses in mathematics. Why 
expect the impossible in education ? 

Should such practices bring wholesale 
criticism upon state departments for trying 
to enforce requirements of professional 
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competence or do such practices indicate a 
need for important modifications of college 
policy ? 

Other changes in policy are needed; for 
example, the raising of education salaries 
to a level comparable to those paid in other 
departments. There is also need for a 
fundamental change in attitude. A college 
should either do the best possible job it can 
of preparing teachers and take pride in it, 
or it should leave the task to others. 

A well-known men’s college in the East 
goes on the market for education instruc- 
tors at frequent intervals. Salaries are 
found to be low when compared with those 
paid in other departments. The instructor 
is told, ‘‘ The department should not become 
too prominent. We do not wish our college 
known as a teacher training institution.’’ 
Naturally, the necessity for surreptitious 
teaching of education, on a below average 
salary, does not appeal to really strong 


education professors. There should be a 


more direct approach by colleges actually 


engaged in teacher preparation, and a col- 
lege should be proud to have its graduates 
serve the state. 

To satisfy state requirements with thin 
and uninteresting courses is unworthy of 
our better colleges. That there is content 
for 18 hours in a field where scores of strong 
graduate courses are offered in America’s 
leading universities and in an area where 
a tremendous amount of experimentation 
and measurement is being made is no longer 
a debatable question. To argue that college 
graduates with less than 18 or even no ered- 
its in education are better than graduates 
of certain impoverished normal schools is 
beside the point. Our better colleges can 
not afford to measure themselves by such 
standards. Numerous liberal arts colleges 
and universities, as well as teachers colleges 
and normal schools, provide continuing 
demonstrations of high quality instruction 
in education. We expect our colleges to 
avoid even the appearance of subterfuge in 
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teacher education. They should never pro. 
vide a ‘‘back door’’ entrance to a service of 
so great public significance. 

The problem of developing professional 
competence can not be dismissed with g 
plea for apprenticeship. Apprenticeship js 
acceptable for the trades where there is no 
large body of knowledge necessary and 
where a rule of thumb procedure is fol. 
lowed ; but where the practitioner must have 
a reserve of basic information and the com- 
mand of numerous skills, and where there 
is constant necessity for the exercise of 
initiative and judgment, apprenticeship is 
wholly inadequate. It is acceptable as a 
supplementary device in teacher education, 
but as a substitute for professional train- 
ing, apprenticeship has long since been dis- 
carded by all the major professions. 

Some liberal arts colleges are attempting 
to solve the problem by postponing it. The 
whole of professional preparation is adver- 
tised as an ‘‘attraction’’ for a ‘‘fifth year.”’ 
Economic necessity, the tendency among 
college students toward earlier rather than 
later specialization, and the doubtful edu- 
cational value of education courses taken 
as an after-college prescription, all point 
away from the separate ‘‘fifth year.’’ For 
a satisfactory solution, professional courses 
must be an integral part of a five-year con- 
tinuous program. Even so, apprenticeship 
and ‘‘fifth year’’ plans at least represent 
more sincere approaches than endless, often 
unintelligent debate on ‘‘12 vs. 18 hours of 
education.’’ One would like to predict the 
ultimate assignment of the problem of pro- 
fessional content to well-trained education- 
ists, who, through their integrated program 
of theory and practice, are already making 
significant improvements. 

But the main purpose of this brief 
statement is to turn the attention of the 
arts colleges from consideration of the one 
seventh to the six sevenths of the prospec- 
tive teacher’s education. The major im- 
provement needed in teacher education in 
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arts colleges can never be achieved until 
this is done, for the ‘‘main chance’’ lies in 
the province of the academic departments. 

These important changes would consist 
of making a different selection of courses 
and modifying course content in the areas 
of general education and_ scholarship. 
Prospective teachers should not be gradu- 
ated from arts colleges unable to write and 
speak or untutored in music and the fine 
arts, or inefficient in personal and commu- 
nity health, or ignorant of modern science 
or of contemporary affairs. The arts col- 
lege’s concern for scholarship makes it a 
chief debtor to state education departments, 
some of which now insist that teachers of 
science shall, while in college, have studied 
science. It is not our colleges, but state 
departments, that are now prohibiting the 
teaching of political science by high-school 
instructors who were graduated without a 
single course in political science, history or 
economies. 


Fortunately, in selection 


modification 


and organization of courses which would 
represent a really important advance in 
teacher education could be effected while 
strengthening rather than weakening the 
cultural and scholarship elements of a 
sound liberal education. 


This fact should 


THE WORLD CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATION 

AN article in the Educational Supplement of 
the Times, London, states that preparations in 
Tokyo for the meeting of the World Federation 
of Edueation Associations are on a considerable 
seale. The conference is to be held from August 
2 to 7 at the Tokyo Imperial University, the 
largest modern seat of learning in the country. 
It is a government institution, composed of seven 
faculties and many special institutes for the 
study of specialized fields. Situated in Tokyo, 
in the center of the educational activities of 
Japan, the university was partly destroyed in 
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be a satisfaction but withal a real challenge 
to the arts colleges. 

All should realize that selecting courses 
in American literature instead of a second 
course in Beowulf is hardly vocationalizing 
the English major. Furthermore, the fear 
of the vocational element is unwarranted. 
An attitude which forced the separation of 
cultural and professional education was 
appropriate in ancient Greece and Rome, 
where gentlemen were ‘‘cultured’’ and only 
slaves worked; but this point of view is 
unacceptable for institutions of democratic 
America. Culture and vocational com- 
petence move forward together in the 
affairs of democratic men. Why not also 
in college? 

The progress needed forbids the econtinu- 
ance of useless debate on unimportant de- 
tails. It requires effectual cooperation on 
the major issues by both liberal arts and 
education. Significant advance necessi- 
tates abandonment of the old idea of gen- 
eral competence without specific knowledge. 
It requires a wholesome regard for teaching 
and the acceptance of education as a pro- 
fession. Changes that are really important 
would emphasize liberal culture and appro- 
priate scholarship. The result would be 
higher quality in education. 





the earthquake of 1923, and reconstruction has 
only recently been completed. 

The World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions was organized at a meeting in San Fran- 
cisco in 1923, when the National Education 
Association of the United States asked all coun- 
tries to send delegates. The federation has as 


its objectives: To achieve, through education, 
international understanding, appreciation, jus- 
tice, good will, friendship and cooperation; to 
raise the position of teachers and improve the 
quality of teaching throughout the world; to 
make educational movements, events and achieve- 
ments quickly available to the teaching profes- 
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sion in all lands; and to facilitate, through con- 
ferences and personal contacts, the cooperation 
of the official representatives of educational 
organizations in all countries. 

The president of the World Federation is Dr. 
Paul Monroe, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who has asked that the conference 
in Tokyo shall be built around the general theme, 
“A Twentieth Century Program of Education.” 
Other officers of the association are: Hidejiro 
Nagata, president of the Japanese Education 
Association; Mr. Charlesworth, general secretary 
of the British Columbia Teachers’ Federation, 
and F. Mander, of the National Union of Teach- 
ers in England. The world conference was held 
at Edinburgh in 1925, at Toronto in 1927, at 
Geneva in 1929, at Denver in 1931, at Dublin 
in 1933, and at Oxford two years ago. 

At sectional meetings subjects relating to par- 
ticular fields of edueation are presented and dis- 
cussed, and in the general sessions all delegates 
will come together to hear outstanding educators. 
Opportunity will be given for a delegate from 
each country to address the assembly. It has 
been decided to hold the sectional meetings in 
the mornings as far as possible. 

The responsibility for the conference arrange- 
ments rests with the Japanese Education Asso- 
ciation, of which Hidejiro Nagata (recently ap- 
pointed Minister for Overseas Affairs) is presi- 
dent, while much of the preliminary work in con- 
nection with the conference rests upon Masanori 
Oshima, secretary-general of the conference com- 
mittee of the Japanese Education Association. 
Plans for a comprehensive program of entertain- 
ment are being worked out by a large executive 
committee, headed by Takashi Komatsu, a di- 
rector of the Asama Ship Building Company, 
special commissioner for the Chicago World’s 
Fair, and head of the Japanese delegation to 
Disarmament Conferences at Geneva. Two hun- 
dred Knglish-speaking students are being trained 
to act as guides. The official program will in- 
elude receptions by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, the Minister of Edueation, the Governor 
of Tokyo Prefecture, the Mayor of Tokyo, the 


president of the Imperial University, and the 
Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai. 
gram is to be arranged as well, consisting of 


A semi-official pro- 


inspection trips to industries and weleomes by 


officials in other cities. 
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THE CHARLES R. WALGREEN Foun. 
DATION FOR THE STUDY OF AMER. 
ICAN INSTITUTIONS 


A qairt of $550,000 by Charles R. Walgreen 
to establish at the University of Chicago the 
Charles R. Walgreen Foundation for the Study 
of American Institutions has been announced, 
Mr. Walgreen’s gift enabled the university to 
secure an additional sum of $275,000 which had 
been offered conditionally on a matching basis, 
and the total of $825,000 will be devoted to the 
purposes of the Walgreen Foundation. 

Mr. Walgreen’s reasons for creating the foun- 
dation and the ends which he expects it to 
achieve are explained in the following statement 
sent to President Hutchins. 


For many years I have held the conviction that 
it is a matter of first importance for every Amer- 
ican to be given a thorough education in the prin- 
ciples and backgrounds of our institutions. No one 
can be a good citizen of any country who does not 
have an intelligent understanding of its institu- 
tions, whether he be an American, an Englishman 
or a Russian. 

I do not believe that our American system is a 
perfect one. We have perplexing social, economic 
and governmental problems, and we have times of 
stress that put great strains on our institutions. 

3ut it seems clear to me that the larger the under- 

standing there is of our democracy, the heritage 
out of which it developed, and the philosophy of 
its operation, the nearer we are to solution of our 
difficulties. 

Believing as I do in the promise of our institu- 
tions, and believing also in their importance as a 
primary consideration of education, I have for 
some time contemplated such a step as I have just 
taken in creating the foundation. 

In establishing this foundation, I am not inter- 
ested in promulgating any special view. I do not 
desire it to become an agency of propaganda for 
any group. I do desire a fair and impartial study 
of our institutions which will produce a wide-spread 
understanding of their virtues and their defects. 
My confidence in our way of life is such that I be- 
lieve to understand it will be to cherish it. 

The foundation has been established at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago because of my conviction that 
it is one of the great universities of the world. 
Occupying a strategic and commanding position 
in the center of the United States, it is able to 
exert great influence on the thought and develop- 
ment of the country. 

The Walgreen Foundation gives the university 
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notably increased facilities and makes it possible 
for ee to bring to Chicago an eminent scholar in 
this field. It adds resources which should permit 

to do an excellent job in a crucial area of edu- 


us 
cation. 


Resources of the foundation will be large enough 
to permit appointment of a director of unques- 
tioned capacity. In addition, the foundation’s 
funds will provide adequate support for assistants, 
hooks, publications and research staff. The uni- 
versity will be able to expand its instruction in 
American institutions for all levels of its students, 
both graduate and undergraduate. 

Research activities of the foundation should for- 
ward the development of good citizenship and the 
improvement of the public service. In this latter 
endeavor the foundation should materially extend 
the promising efforts that are being made cooper- 
tively by the university and the Public Adminis- 
tration Clearing House group. 

Because of the specific emphasis which the foun- 
dation contemplates, Mr. Walgreen’s gift is an im- 
portant and valuable one to the university. 


INSTITUTE ON INTER-AMERICAN 
RELATIONS AT THE AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY 
Ar the Summer School of the American Uni- 
versity, which extends from June 28 to August 7, 
there will be held an Institute on Inter-American 
telations. Never before has there been so much 
interest in the subject in the United States, for 
the cultivation of this field is one of the major 
activities of the present administration. In no 
other place is the opportunity for the study of 
contemporary American relations so great as it 
is in Washington. With the resources of the 
embassies and legations and of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union at its disposal, the university has 
developed a program which will combine class- 
room work with lectures by leaders in the field 
and with informal round-table diseussions led by 
those who are giving virtually their whole time 
to improving relations among the American 

States. 

The first part of the institute will be devoted 
to lectures, readings and discussions on the back- 
ground of inter-American relations; the second 
part will be given over to directed readings, the 
preparation of reports on various topics, and the 
presentation of contemporary problems through 
lectures and round-table discussions by leading 
authorities. 
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The course will aim to provide students with 
the information necessary to a better understand- 
ing of our relations with the nations on the 
American continent and enable them, through 
informal discussion authorities, to find 
answers to innumerable perplexing contempo- 
rary problems facing the nations of America. 

The institute will be under the direction of Dr. 
A. Curtis Wilgus, who will be assisted by a num- 
It will meet daily, 


with 


ber of visiting lecturers. 
except Saturday, from 7: 30 to 9:30 Pp. M., and 
four academie credits will be given for the satis- 
factory completion of requirements. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
THE list of visiting professors for the first term 
of the summer session at the University of Texas, 
which began on June 8, includes the following: 


Art of Teaching: Carter Alexander, professor of 
library science, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Elfleda Littlejohn, associate professor of 
music, Kent State University; Rosemary Walling, 
assistant professor of education, University of San 
Antonio; Dodie Hooe, primary supervisor, Dallas 
Public Schools. 

Educational J. Paul Leonard, 
professor of education, College of William and 
Mary; J. Cayce Morrison, assistant commissioner 
for elementary education, University of the State 
of New York; J. C. Parker, director of curriculum 
and research, Fort Worth Public Schools; A. M. 
Proctor, professor of education, Duke University; 
C. M. Reinoehl, professor of education, University 
of Arkansas; Raleigh Schorling, professor of edu- 
cation, University of Michigan; Victor J. Smith, 
professor of industrial education, Sul Ross State 
Teachers College; E. E. Oberholtzer, superintendent 
of schools, Houston; Lynn B. Davis, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, El Paso. 

Educational Psychology: J. Murray Lee, director 
of research, Burbank, California, City Schools; 
education, Goose 


Administration: 


Cyrus LaGrone, instructor in 
Creek Junior College. 

History and Philosophy of Education: A, C. Ellis, 
director, Cleveland College, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity; O. A. Ullrich, dean of the faculty and pro- 
fessor of education and psychology, Southwestern 
University; A. C. Steng, student dean and head of 
the department of education, Texas Lutheran Col- 
lege. 

THE HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 

The Harvard Alumni Bulletin reports that the 
indications are that the attendance at the coming 
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session of the Harvard Summer School, which 
will begin on July 6 and end on August 14, will 
equal, or possibly exceed, that of the Tereenten- 
ary Session last year. Requests for catalogues 
and other information and reservations of rooms 
in the dormitories have been far more numerous 
during the last few weeks than during the corre- 
In Mareh, 9,833 
catalogues were mailed to former students, and 
4,740 additional individual requests for cata- 
logues were received at the Summer School Office 
prior to June 1. These requests have come 
from every state in the Union, from all the 
provinces of Canada, from Mexico, Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, as well as from many European countries 
and from India, Syria and China. 

Among the visiting teachers are: John Mason 
Brown, dramatic critic of the New York Eve- 
ning Post, who will offer courses in playwrit- 
ing and in the history of the modern theater; 
Leonard M. Barker, supervisor of production 
workshops for the Federal Theater Project in 
New York, who will be in charge of the course 
in play production; Professor Henry 8S. Com- 
mager, of New York University, who will give 
courses covering new view-points in American 
history and the progressive movement between 
1890 and 1917; Professor Otto Kinkeldey, of 
Cornell University, whose courses in musicology 
were elected by an unusually large number of 
students last summer; Professor Max C. Otto, 
of the University of Wisconsin, whose courses 
are entitled “The Art of Thinking” and “Man 
and Nature”; Jakob Rosenberg, formerly assis- 
tant to the director of the Kaiser Friedrich Mu- 
seum in Berlin, who will give a course in Dutch 
painting; Professor Philip E. Mosely, of Cor- 
nell University, who will conduct a survey of 
the history of Russia with special reference to 
recent trends in the Soviet Union, and Professor 
Vincent M. Secramuzza, of Smith College, who 
will Greek and Roman 
history. 

Many members of the Harvard faculty will 
give instruction in the summer school. Among 
them are Professor Robert Hillyer, whose courses 
in modern poetry and the history and principles 
of versification are the subject of many inquiries; 
Professor Theodore Spencer, who will take up 
the tragedies of Shakspere and English fiction 
since 1890; Professor William Yandell Elliott, 


sponding period a year ago. 


instruction in 


offer 
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who will lecture on “Comparative Modern Goy. 
ernment” and “Principles of Popular Govern. 
ment”; Professor Julius S. Bixler, who will offer 
a course dealing with the philosophies of the 
good life, and also conduct morning prayers jn 
the Memorial Church each day throughout the 
session; and Professor Carl J. Friedrich, whose 
courses will deal with “Constitutional Govern. 
ment and Dictatorship” and “Parliamentary 
Government and Parties.” , 


THE PARENT-TEACHER SECTION OF 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

“THe Contribution of the Parent-Teacher 
Movement to Democracy” is to be the topic of 
the diamond jubilee convention of the Parent- 
Teacher Section of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, which will take place on Monday, June 
28, at 2 p. M., at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Detroit, Mich. Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, of Detroit, 
president of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, will preside and lead the panel 
discussion. 

Agnes Samuelson, State Superintendent of 
Publie Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa, formerly 


president of the National Education Association, 
will be the speaker at the section meeting. Fol- 
lowing her address there will be a panel discus- 
sion in which the following will participate: 


Mrs. Mary B. Barnes, vice-president, Department 
of Classroom Teachers, Elizabeth, N. J. 

G. W. Diemer, Teachers College of Kansas City. 

George H. Fern, state director of vocational 
education, Lansing, Mich. 

David D. Henry, professor of English, Wayne 
University, Detroit. 

Mrs. Daisy Howard, commissioner, 
County Schools, Flint, Mich. 

Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, editor, National Parent 
Teacher, Winnetka, II. 

Mrs. Fred M. Raymond, publications chairman, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Maude A. Rhodes, vice-president, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. William T. Sanders, president, Michigan 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Grand 
Rapids. 

William S. Taylor, dean, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky. 

L. P. Terrebonne, superintendent, Iberville Par- 
ish Schools, Plaquemine, La. 


Genesee 
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Wendell Vreeland, assistant director, Division of 
University Research and Finance, Wayne Uni- 
versity. 

Charl O. Williams, chairman, School Education, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Washington, D. C. 


A delegate from each state is being asked to 
attend as a representative of the State Congress 
of Parents and Teachers and to participate in 
the general diseussion following the panel. 

The Verse Speaking Choir of the Hutchins 
Intermediate School, Detroit, will render a pro- 
cram as a part of the meeting. The Hutchins 
Intermediate School is carrying on an experi- 
ment in chorie speech training which provides 
for voice training and speech improvement, as 
well as for cooperative training in groups. This 
experimental work in the Detroit schools has at- 
tracted wide attention. Members of the Parent- 
Teacher Section will have an opportunity to 
judge of the value of this type of presentation. 

Mrs. Pettengill will speak at the second ses- 
sion of the National Edueation Association on 
“Training School Health Personnel—the Fathers 
and Mothers,” on Tuesday, June 29. She will 
discuss what schools and health workers can do 
to help fathers and mothers to do their work 
effectively. Mrs. Pettengill will also preside at 
Section B of the general session on “Secondary 
Edueation.” 

Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, of Winnetka, IIl., 
chairman of the joint committee of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and the Na- 
tional Edueation Association, will present a re- 
port of that committee at the business session of 
the Representative Assembly of the National 
Education Association on July 1. 


IN HONOR OF PRESIDENT FARRAND 

At a meeting of the faculty of Cornell Univer- 
sity on June 9, a memorial volume was presented 
to Dr. Livingston Farrand, for sixteen years 
president of the university. The volume, which 
is engrossed on parchment, contains the signa- 
tures of nearly five hundred members of the 
faculty to a minute that reads: 


As members of the university faculty we take 
this occasion to express our appreciation of the 
happy relationship which has existed between presi- 
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dent and faculty during your term of office. It is 
not our intention to comment upon the manifold 
achievements of your presidency or to attempt in 
any way to estimate your great service to Cornell 
University. We do wish to dwell upon that warm 
fellow-feeling which has characterized your daily 
associations with members of the faculty and to 
express our sense of profound regret as we realize 
that the time has come when you may justly claim 
a well-earned leisure and retire to the comfort, hap- 
piness and honor which we know will be yours. 

Few there are among us who have not upon some 
occasion sought your advice or practical assistance. 
We have always left your office with gratitude for 
the helpfulness and sympathy which you have in- 
variably manifested and for the unfailing interest 
and zeal with which you have sought a solution of 
the problems we have so often and so unavoidably 
thrust upon you. 

As the presiding officer of this faculty you have 
brought to us a wise and inspiring leadership. Com- 
ing to the headship of the university in the full 
maturity of your mind and with rich experience in 
education and in public affairs, you have not 
thought it necessary to seek innovation for the sake 
of innovation. 

You have, on the other hand, missed no oppor- 
tunity to reaffirm those fundamental principles of 
education which as members of the faculty we 
treasure most highly. 

During your presidency there has been in this 
university no question involving freedom of speech, 
no question as to the authority of the faculty in 
strictly educational matters, no question as to aca- 
demic security. The years of your presidency have 
been free from factional strife. We have enjoyed 
the academic peace which must prevail in an edu- 
cational institution if it is to be worthy of the 
name. 

While making due acknowledgment of these for- 
tunate circumstances we do not lose sight of the 
larger aspects of your leadership. We who are 
here in constant residence, year after year, can 
appreciate the way in which you have blended the 
various interests of the university into one har- 
monious whole. You have won the confidence of 
the alumni and strengthened their faith in the 
future of the university. 

We are aware also of your successful leadership 
in the board of trustees and of the cordial coopera- 
tion and friendliness which you have at all times 
fostered between trustees and faculty. We recog- 
nize your personal influence with the student body 
and the good feeling that has been engendered on 
the campus. You have, by these successes, and by 
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the promptness and ease with which you grasped 
and accepted the Cornell tradition, created a situa- 
tion favorable for the work of the faculty. 

This we believe to be the true test of adminis- 
trative success and we are glad to record our appre- 
ciation and gratitude. 
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We take leave of you in your official capacity 
with sincere regret and we assure you of our endur- 
ing affection and interest as you enter upon the 
leisure you have so abundantly earned. The faculty 
will cherish the memory of Cornell University’s 
fourth president. ; 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Herman B. WELLS, dean of the Indiana 
University School of Business Administration, 
has been appointed acting president of Indiana 


University. The appointment is effective on 


July 1. Dr. Wells will sueceed Dr. William Lowe 
Bryan, who has served as president for thirty- 


five years. 

Dr. FRANKLYN Buiss SNypDER, professor of 
English and dean of the Graduate School of 
Northwestern University, has been made vice- 
president and dean of the faculties, a newly 
established office. This action was recommended 
to the board several years ago by President 
Walter Dill Scott, but was postponed because of 
the depression. Dr. Snyder will concern himself 
with the edueational activities of the university, 
the personnel of the faculty and the problems of 
university coordination. 

PauL Dawson Eppy, director of the New York 
City headquarters of the International Council 
of Religious Education and executive director 
of the Religious Education Foundation, has 
been elected to succeed Dr. Frank D. Blodgett as 
president of Adelphi College, Garden City. Dr. 
Blodgett is retiring this month after serving 
twenty-two years as head of the institution, 
which was incorporated in 1896 by the State 
Board of Regents as the first school in Brooklyn 


A few 


the college moved to Garden City, 


granting the bachelor of arts degree. 


ago 


oe 


years 
L. I. 

Dr. SAmMvuEL T. ARNOLD, dean of undergradu- 
ates at Brown University, formerly professor of 
chemistry, has been appointed dean of the col- 
lege. For more than fifteen years Dr. Arnold 
has been supervisor of non-athletie student or- 
ganizations and has centralized and coordinated 
their activities in his office. After July 1 this 
work will be taken over by Assistant Dean Edgar 
J. Lanpher. 


RautpH W. Taywor, registrar of the College of 


Liberal Arts of Boston University for the past 
nineteen years, has been made dean of the col- 
lege, succeeding Dr. William Marshall Warren, 
Mr. Taylor has been principal of Dartmouth 
High School, Medfield High School and Natick 
High School and secretary to the faculty of the 
College of Liberal Arts of Boston University, 


Dr. J. B. MacGregor, of Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, previously dean of 
Mason City College and head of the department 
of education of James Millikin University at 
Decatur, Ill., has been elected dean of Cornell 
College, Mount Vernon, Ia. 


Dr. Francis M. Crow ey, dean of the Schoo! 
of Education at St. Louis University, has been 
appointed professor of education at Fordham 
University. 

GROVER CLARK has been appointed professor 
of economies at the University of Denver. Mr. 
Clark was formerly a member of the faculty of 
the National University of Peiping and lecturer 
at Columbia University. 

Dr. FRANK ALEXANDER Ross, since 1919 a 
member of the department of sociology of 
Columbia University, has been appointed ehair- 
man of the department of sociology of Syracuse 
University. He succeeds Dr. Herbert N. Shen- 
ton, who died in January. 


Dr. Davin McKEr, now in charge of under- 
graduate work in Romance languages at the 
Johns Hopkins University, has been elected 
assistant professor of Romance languages at 
Wesleyan University. Dr. McKee takes the 
place of Dr. Walter T. Pattison, who has re- 
signed to return to the University of Minnesota 
as associate professor of Spanish. 


Rosert S. HILiyer, associate professor 0! 
English at Harvard University, has been named 
Boylston professor of rhetoric and oratory. The 
chair has been vacant since the retirement in 
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1928 of Professor Charles T. Copeland. Pro- 
fessor Hillyer, a graduate of Harvard in 1917, 
won the Pulitzer Prize in 1934 for his “Col- 
iected Poems.” 

Dr. Davip Hitt TENNENT, head of the de- 
partment of biology at Bryn Mawr College, 
has been appointed professor of biological re- 
search for a five-year term. This is the first 
full-time professorship with no teaching duties 
at Bryn Mawr College. It has been made pos- 


sible by a recent gift to the college. 


Ar Kansas State College, Dr. A. B. Cardwell 
has been appointed head of the department of 
physics, sueceeding Professor J. O. Hamilton; 
and Dr. W. T. Stratton has been appointed head 
of the department of mathematics, succeeding 
Professor B. L. Remick. Professors Hamilton 
and Remick have served on the college faculty 
since 1900 and will continue teaching for part 


time. 


T. M. Jones, who succeeded W. C. Shaw as 
superintendent of the New London, Texas, 
School that was destroyed by an explosion last 
March, has resigned after serving for three 
weeks. It is reported that no reason for the 
resignation was given. Mr. Jones asked merely 
“to be relieved of the responsibility.” 


Mary B. McANDREWw, superintendent of the 
schools of Carbondale, Pa., has been appointed a 
trustee of the State Teachers College at East 
Stroudsburg. 


Dr. Ernest J. EBERLING, associate professor 
of economies at Vanderbilt University, has ac- 
cepted appointment as superintendent of statis- 
tics and research in the unemployment compen- 
sation division of the Department of Labor of 
Tennessee. 


Dr. Metvin Price ISAMINGER, professor of 
hygiene at Oregon State College, was recently 
appointed by the commissioners of the District 
of Columbia director of public health education 
of Washington. 


E. W. McFar.anp, professor of economies at 
Wayne University, has been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Frank Murphy chairman of the liquor 
control commission which has the responsibility 
for the conduet of the liquor monopoly of the 
state. Professor McFarland continued his classes 
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in public finanee and taxation and the economies 
of consumption until the end of the semester. 


R. F. THompson has resigned as a member of 
the youth committee, which has been cooperating 
with the Canadian National Employment Com- 
mission, to become supervisor of training proj- 
ects for unemployed young people. At the past 
session of Parliament $1,000,000 was voted to 
promote the training of young people handi- 
capped by lack of opportunity owing to the eco- 
nomic depression. 


HAHNEMANN MEpiIcaL COLLEGE AND HospitTaL 
of Philadelphia at its eighty-ninth commence- 
ment exercises conferred the honorary degree of 
doctor of letters on Dr. Harold W. Dodds, presi- 
dent of Princeton University, who delivered the 
address to the graduates. 


Honorary degrees conferred at the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth commencement exercises on 
June 9 at the University of Pittsburgh included 
a doctorate of laws on Dr. Walter A. Jessup, 
president of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, who gave the com- 
mencement address. 


THE University of Missouri at its ninety-fifth 
annual commencement conferred the doctorate 
of laws on Dr. Frederick A. Middlebush, presi- 
dent of the university; on Dr. C. B. Hutchison, 
dean of the College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of California; on Professor James P. 
MecBaine, professor of law in the School of 
Jurisprudence at the University of California, 
and on Major-General Malin Craig, chief-of-staff 
of the United States Army. 


THE degree of doctor of education has been 
conferred by the American International College 
at Springfield, Mass., on Clyde R. Miller, asso- 
ciate professor of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, for his work on behalf of 
academic freedom and the interpretation of the 
schools to the publie. 


THE honorary degree of doctor of laws was 
conferred at the commencement of Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., on Dr. Franz Boas, 
professor of anthropology, emeritus, at Co- 
lumbia University; on John M. Gandy, presi- 
dent of the Virginia State College for Negroes 
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at Ettrick, Va., and on David D. Jones, president 
of Bennett College for Girls, Greensboro, N. C. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, at its commencement on 
June 10, conferred the doctorate of science on 
Dr. Edwin C. Broome, superintendent of the 
Philadelphia public schools, and on Leon N. 
Neulen, superintendent of the Camden public 
schools. 


AmMoNG degrees conferred by the University of 
Newark, N. J., was the doctorate of laws on Miss 
Beatrice Winser, librarian of the Publie Library, 
Newark, and director of the Newark Museum. 
In conferring the degree, Dr. Frank Kingdon, 
president of the university, said: “We can bring 
you no higher tribute, and none that you would 
rather have, than to assure you that you are 
carrying on his (John Cotton Dana’s) work in 
his own way, maintaining the lustre of his great 
tradition.” 


At the annual meeting of the Mount Holyoke 
College Alumnae Association it was announced 
that the Mary E. Woolley Fund had reached 
$90,353. A personal gift of $3,500, represent- 
ing gifts from 2,000 alumnae, was then presented 
to Dr. Woolley. The Mary E. Woolley Fund, 
presented to the college, will be used for faculty 
salary endowment. 


THE retirement in June of Dr. William Webber 
Ford as professor of bacteriology in the School 
of Hygiene and Public Health of the Johns 
Hopkins University, is being made the occasion 
for the presentation of a token of regard from 
his former students and associates. A number 
of rare or unusual books in bacteriology and 
mycology have been chosen for the gift. Among 
these are early editions of the complete works 
of Fracastoro, Redi and Spallanzoni, and the 
recently published Icones Farlowianae from 
Harvard. 


Dr. EpwArp LAURENS Mark, Hersey professor 
of anatomy, emeritus, at Harvard University, 
director of the Zoological Laboratory from 1900 
to 1921 and director of the Bermuda Biological 
Station for Research from 1903 to 1931, attained 
his ninetieth birthday on May 30. His friends 
and former students celebrated the occasion by 
writing letters expressing personal congratula- 
tion and appreciation of his important services 
to biological science. The letters, numbering 


about a hundred, were collected and substantially 
bound into a volume, which was informally pre. 
sented to him on his birthday. 


THE selection of Dr. Paul Klapper for the 
presidency of Queens College was commended 
in a resolution unanimously adopted by the New 
York Academy of Public Edueation. The rego. 
lution was as follows: WHEREAS, Dr. Pau! Klap- 
per, one of our active members, has been selected 
for the distinguished position of President of 
Queens College; be it Resolved, That the mem- 
bers of the New York Academy of Public Edu- 
cation do hereby express their best wishes for 
his success and offer him their felicitations; be it 
further Resolved, That the New York Academy 
of Public Education commends the action of the 
Board of Higher Education in choosing one with 
such high qualifications for this important 
position. 


A BANQUET in honor of Dr. James A. Bell, 
president of Southeastern University, was given 
on June 3 by the students and faculty. On this 
occasion an automobile was presented to him on 
behalf of students, faculty, alumni, administra- 
tive officers and the educational committee of the 
university. 


THE Leslie Dana Gold Medal of the St. Louis 
Society for the Blind, awarded annually for 
“outstanding achievements in the prevention of 
blindness and the conservation of vision,” was 
presented at a luncheon of the Association for 
Research in Ophthalmology at Atlantie City on 
June 8 to Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, of New 
York City, associate director of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness. 


Mrs. Henry Grattan Dov e, president of the 
Board of Education of Washington, D. C., deliv- 
ered the baccalaureate address at the State 
Teachers College, Framingham, Mass., on June 
13. 


THE commencement address at Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens, was given on June 7 by Shelby M. 
Harrison, general director of the Russell Sage 
Foundation of New York City. Mr. Harrison 
took as his subject “Toward a Social Philosophy 
for the Individual.” 


Dr. Kart T. Compton, president of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, delivered the 
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prize day address at Pomfret School, Connec- 
tieut, on June 11. 


Dr. Virarnta C. GILDERSLEEVE, dean of Bar- 
nard College, Columbia University, who will 
spend the summer in Europe, sailed on June 9. 
She expects to attend the meeting of the Na- 
tional Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, of 
which she is vice-chairman, in Paris on July 5, 
and from July 17 to 23 the meeting of the Coun- 
cil of the International Federation of University 
Women, of which she is the president. 


Dr. Puitip B. Woopworts, formerly dean of 
the Engineering School of Lewis Institute, Chi- 
cago, president of Rose Polytechnic Institute at 
Terre Haute, Ind., from 1921 to 1923, died on 
June 7 at the age of seventy-one years. 


FaTHER Fipge.is, of St. Joseph’s Rectory, East 
Rutherford, N. J., formerly president of St. 
Bonaventure’s College, died on May 26. He was 
sixty-three years old. 

Aw Institute on Guidance will be held at the 
Center for Continyation Study of the University 
of Minnesota from June 21 to 26. The seminars 
and leetures will give special emphasis to a con- 
sideration of plans, techniques and interpretation 
of guidanee. Leaders in the field will be mem- 
bers of the special faculty. The institute will be 
of interest to guidance workers and counselors 
at all levels of the educational system; school 
administrators who are interested in setting up 
guidance programs, and teachers who are par- 
ticipating in such programs. In order to con- 
duct the seminars effectively, the total registra- 
tion for all seminars combined will be limited 
to seventy-five. 

“READING in the School Program” is to be the 
subject of a two-day conference at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas on July 1 and 2, during the sum- 
mer session. Raymond A. Schwegler, dean of 
the School of Education, will preside. The 
opening address will be by Dr. Dora V. Smith, 
of the University of Minnesota, and there will 
be diseussions by Dr. Irving R. Malbo, Oakland, 
Calif.; Miss Dorothy McPherson, Coffeyville; 
Dr. Richard Madden, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pa., and Dr. Felix H. Ullrich, Univer- 
sity of Texas. Professor L. W. Brooks, of 
Wichita, will preside the first evening at a dinner 
meeting. Saturday speakers will include Har- 
ley F. Garrett, Dr. Dora Smith, Dr. Malbo and 
On Saturday Chancellor Lindley will 


others. 
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speak at a luncheon meeting, presided over by 
Superintendent W. D. Wolfe, of Atchison. 


Born houses of the Missouri Legislature, ac- 
cording to the St. Louis-Post Dispatch, approved 
on June 7 the conference committee report on 
the $10,103,000 appropriation bill for the eduea- 
tional institutions of the state, in which the 
Senate amendments reducing the allotments were 
withdrawn. The bill, however, was sent to Gov- 
ernor Stark with the understanding that general 
reductions of approximately ten per cent. in the 
appropriations for each institution would be 
made by him. Under the plan, the governor 
will call in the heads of the various schools and 
confer with them as to where the deductions can 
be made with the least curtailment of activities. 
This was made necessary by over-appropriation 
by the House Appropriations Committee. The 
bill now is in virtually the same form as was 
originally passed by the House. Appropriations 
for each institution, subject to the reduction, in- 
clude: University of Missouri, $3,988,155; Rolla 
School of Mines, $638,000; Northeast State 
Teachers’ College, Kirksville, $855,737; Central 
Teachers’ College, Warrensburg, $805,000; 
Southeast Teachers’ College, Cape Girardeau, 
$706,900; Southwest Teachers’ College, Spring- 
field, $865,000; Northwest, Maryville, $780,000; 
Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, $720,000; 
Missouri School for the Blind, St. Louis, $165,- 
000, and Lincoln University, Jefferson City, 
$580,000. 


THE Indiana Supreme Court has ruled that 
school boards have no right to diseriminate 
against married women teachers as to salary. 
The court held in a previous decision that school 
boards may make their own rules about married 
teachers, even to the point of dismissal for being 
married. But the previous case involved no sal- 
ary discussion. That point came up in the ap- 
peal of Mrs. Mary Gill, a teacher at Michigan 
City, who went to court over a difference in her 
salary as a married teacher and the higher 
amount which she would have received had she 
not married. She won in the La Porte County 
Cireuit Court, the school board appealing to the 
State Appellate Court. That court transferred 
the case to the Supreme Court, recommending 
that it reverse its stand in a previous decision. 
The Supreme Court upheld Mrs. Gill, but did 
not reverse its other ruling, indicating that the 
two cases had no relation. 
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SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


SOUND SUPPORT FOR PROTECTIVE 
TEACHER TENURE 

INTEREST of educators in protective teacher 
tenure, which seemed to reach a low point about 
1930, is definitely on the increase. Growth of 
undesirable tenure practices and of publie and 
governmental sentiment for job protection has 
helped to bring about new interest and activity. 
The record of published articles on tenure and 
on academic freedom, which is closely related, 
of efforts being made to secure tenure legislation 
and of the promotive activities of such organiza- 
tions as the National Education Association bear 
witness to the trend. 

From 1929 to 1933, inclusive, the number of 
tenure articles listed in the Education Index each 
year varied considerably, but the largest annual 
number was only about three fourths as great 
as the smallest annual number for the period 
1934 to 1936, inclusive. More important, the 
yearly average for the former period was only 
one half as great as for the latter. 

In 1934 Seott? reported that during the pre- 
ceding decade at least six states had made unsuc- 
cessful attempts to pass indefinite teacher tenure? 
laws. This number is but one greater than the 
number of states that made similar unsuccessful 
attempts during the first five months of 1935.° 
Enactment of the 1936 Louisiana law, which 
applies to all teachers in the state,* represents 
the greatest advance made by the indefinite 
teacher tenure movement since the passage of the 
Indiana law in 1927.4 

Activities of the National Education Associa- 

1Cecil Winfield Scott, ‘‘Indefinite Teacher 
Tenure,’’ Bur. of Pub., T. C., Columbia University, 
p. 4, 1934. 

2The terms ‘‘indefinite teacher tenure’’ and 
‘*protective teacher tenure’’ are used synonymously 
in this article. 

3 ““Teacher Tenure Legislation in 1935 to Date,’’ 
Committee on Tenure, National Education Associa- 
tion, July, 1935, p. 4. 

4A prior law had since 1922 applied only to 
Orleans Parish (i.e., the city of New Orleans). 

4a Shortly after this article was accepted for pub- 
lication, the Pennsylvania State Legislature en- 
acted a teacher tenure law which represents a still 
greater advance for the indefinite teacher tenure 
movement. 


tion in behalf of protective tenure ebbed mark. 
edly from about 1925 to the early years of this 
decade, but have been increasing ever since. Sey. 
eral valuable publications on teacher tenure and 
related topics have been issued by the tenure 
committee of the association during the last two 
years, and the executive committee of the asgo- 
ciation recently authorized the establishment of 
a Department of Teacher Welfare which wil] 
concern itself mainly with questions of salary, 
retirement and freedom of teaching. Clearly, 
the cause of protective tenure for teachers js 
on the march. 

This recrudescence 
teacher tenure marks 
movement to provide legal safeguards for the 
protection of teachers in office. The first period 
embraced roughly the first thirty years of this 
century and was characterized by the claim that 
indefinite teacher tenure was good for the 
Practically all the major claims made 
the practice in this period either stated 
directly that protective tenure would improve 
equality of teachers and teaching or implied 
that this would be the result. Protection for 
teachers was considered necessary, but it was 
deemed desirable mainly because of its sup- 
posed salutary effect on education. The cur- 
rent period is typified by emphasis of the need 
of teachers for security in position during 
satisfactory service and good behavior. It is 
still held by many that this will redound to the 
benefit of the schools, but the emphasis has 
changed to the teacher’s need for protection. 

Most important of the reasons for this change 
of emphasis is the fact that it has thus far been 
impossible to prove that the granting of job 
security to teachers does improve the efficiency 
and the quality of the schools. Changes in rates 
of turn-over, in amounts of professional prepara- 
tion and in-service training and in the types of 
individuals entering the teaching profession have 
been used in attempts to evaluate protective 
tenure in terms of educational outcomes. Results 
have been inconclusive or questionable, since the 
studies failed to take into account the fact that 
not tenure protection alone, but a number of 


of interest in indefinite 
the second period in the 


schools. 
for 
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factors were operating. It is doubtful that scien- 
tifie research ean ever definitely settle the ques- 
tion of whether tenure protection is valuable 
from the standpoint of education, since it is so 
difficult to segregate and measure the results of 
indefinite teacher tenure, except for the single 


feature of protection. 

Logically sound arguments can be made for 
protective tenure on the ground that job security 
contributes to the development and maintenance 
of good mental health, which is assumed to be an 
essential in teaching, and also tends to profes- 
sionalize teaching through stabilizing the teach- 
ing body and making the field more attractive. 
Dialectical argument might be used rather con- 
vincingly to develop and support the conclusion 
that over a period of time, for instance, a 
quarter- or half-century, the influence of indefi- 
nite tenure on teachers and on the schools would 
be distinetly beneficial, but this could not be 
definitely established. Consequently, sound sup- 
port for protective teacher tenure must be built 
on the twin pillars of the teacher’s need for 
protection and on an educational and social 
philosophy which aecepts tenure as a desirable 
element of social legislation. 


THE ARGUMENT OF NEED 


Possibility of political or unprofessional at- 
tacks, which in some communities amounts to a 
continuous threat of dismissal, is the most im- 
portant evidence of the teacher’s need for tenure 
protection. This danger seems to be inherent in 
our system of school control and to become par- 
ticularly evident during periods of economic 
depression. A National Education Association 
study of court decisions on teacher tenure in 
1955 shows that decisions handed down during 
that calendar year “were decidedly more numer- 
ous than the average number of decisions deliv- 
ered in any one of the preceding three years,” 
and cites as one of two probable contributing 
lactors “the recent financial difficulties of the 
schools which have led to the dismissal of many 
teachers.” 

Although figures are not available and proba- 
bly could not be collected for any school unit of 
considerable size, it is generally conceded that 

5 “Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure in 1935,’’ 


Committee on Tenure, National Education Asso- 
clation, p. 3, 1936. 
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teacher tenure suffered during the trying days 
of the depression. School boards became more 
susceptible to various forms of political pressure 
and too frequently resorted to questionable per- 
sonnel practices, such as employment of inexperi- 
enced teachers at low salaries to replace experi- 
enced teachers at higher salaries in order to 
reduce school expenditures. As a rule, only the 
most flagrant cases of unfair dismissal receive 
public notice, regardless of prevailing economic 
conditions. This is due largely to the practice 
of local autonomy in school control, to certain 
public attitudes which allow, if they do not 
actually support, objectionable personnel prac- 
tices and to the fact that teachers who have no 
legal tenure protection other than a short-term 
contract realize that it is futile to “kick against 
the pricks.” The tenure committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association has for several 
years collected facts about unjust dismissals of 
teachers. In September, 1936, this committee 
reported that during the past two years it had 
“received reports of the unwarranted and unjust 
discharge of thousands of competent and experi- 


teachers, principals, and  superinten- 
6 


enced 
dents. 

Another recent National Education Associa- 
tion report on teacher tenure contains the 
information that from January 1, 1935, to July, 
1935, at least 32 states discussed proposed legis- 
lation affecting various aspects of the teacher’s 
contractual status and that this legislation had 
“tended to be concerned to an unusually large 
degree with imposing or forbidding certain types 
of requirements for continuing employment 
rather than attempting to establish safeguards 
for teachers against unfair dismissals. These 
special requirements usually deal with oaths of 
allegiance, marital status, citizenship, and resi- 
denee.””? 

In October, 1936, teachers in twenty-one states 
and the District of Columbia were required by 
statutes or state board regulations to take a 
pledge of loyalty or an oath of allegiance.® 
Available evidence shows that over half of the 

6‘*Handbook on Teacher Tenure,’’ National 
Edueation Association Research Bulletin, 14: 4, 
September, 1936, p. 168. 

7 ‘**Teacher Tenure Legislation in 1935 to Date,’’ 
Committee on Tenure, National Education Associa- 
tion, July, 1935, p. 3. 

8‘‘Teachers’ Oaths,’’ Research Division, Na- 
tional Edueation Association, October, 1936, p. 1. 
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present requirements were instituted in the two 
years 1931 and 1935 and that more than four 
fifths have been instituted since the world war.® 
Although in most cases teacher oath laws do not 
provide penalties for non-observance or for vio- 
lation, it is reasonable to suppose that any one 
who refused to take a prescribed oath or any 
one convicted of violating his oath could be 
removed from office by the local board and could 
be deprived of his teacher’s certificate by state 
authorities.1° Despite the fact that oath laws 
may require nothing more than has always been 
expected of teachers as public servants, they 
must nevertheless be regarded as evidence of a 
dangerous tendency to restrict the activities of 
teachers and to limit desirable freedom of teach- 
ing. 

Undesirable practices with regard to the issu- 
ance and nature of teacher’s contracts lend 
strength to the claim that teachers need greater 
protection in office. Most important of existing 
unsatisfactory contractual practices are: (a) use 
of a variety of contract forms within given 
states; (b) failure of some local school boards 
to issue formal contracts; (c) consideration by 
local school authorities of other than profes- 
sional qualifications in making teacher appoint- 
ments, eé.g., relation of applicants to school 
officials, marital status, religion, politics, local 
residence; (d) issuance of contracts at a late 
date in the school year; (e) inclusion in con- 
tracts of qualifications which are questionable 
criteria for teaching fitness, e.g., loyalty pledges 
and membership in teachers organizations; (f) 
indefinite provisions, particularly with regard to 
assignments, salaries and length of employment; 
(g) restrictions on the personal lives of teach- 
ers.11_ Whenever and wherever such practices 
exist, they constitute a threat to the personal 
rights and reasonable interests of teachers. 

Although teachers who enjoy legal tenure pro- 
tection are not exempted from the requirements 
of oath laws and of contracts, unprofessional 
personnel practices contain less danger for such 
teachers than for unprotected teachers. <A 
teacher who has permanent status under a pro- 
tective tenure law does not need to hold a con- 

9 Tbid., p. 3. 

10 Ibid., p. 5. 

11 ‘* Teachers’ Contracts: With Special Reference 


to Adverse Conditions of Employment,’’ Committee 
on Tenure, National Education Association, 1936. 
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tract in order to retain her position, and where 
contracts are used, they must be phrased in keep- 
ing with the law. Furthermore, the permanent 
teacher can not be dismissed, as a rule, except 
after charges have been brought and an oppor. 
tunity for a formal hearing has been allowed. 
There is no gainsaying the fact that indefinite 
tenure laws do protect from dismissal teachers 
who acquire permanent rank under them. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL ARGUMENT 


Philosophical arguments for protective teacher 
tenure are based on the nature of the relation- 
ship of teachers to the state and on the dictates 
of social justice. Proponents of indefinite tenure 
have long held that teachers are in reality civ] 
servants and as such are entitled to protection 
similar to that afforded recognized members of 
the civil service. As early as 1885, a speaker at 
the annual meeting of the National Education 
Association classified teachers as members of the 
civil service, saying: “Let it not be forgotten 
that the schools in which we train our citizens 
at the public expense, and the teachers employed 
in them under the provisions of our laws, are to 
be duly recognized in the complex machinery of 
our civic organism as among the active efficien- 
cies which we vaguely described as the ‘Civil 
Service.’ ’’12 

Since teachers can contribute more to the 
preservation, perpetuity and improvement of 
the state than any other group of governmental 
employees or private citizens, it seems they 
should be protected in their positions by the 
state. In general, this is the attitude manifested 
by European countries toward teachers in the 
schools which comprise their various national 
systems of education. Indefinite teacher tenure 
legislation in the United States is an incomplete 
application of the civil service principle because 
it neglects merit as the basis for service, which 
is the fundamental principle of civil service, and 
it emphasizes protection more than does civil 
service. This difference may be accounted for 
in part, if not altogether, by the fact that 
certification laws and local requirements exist in 
all states as guarantees of initial merit. Both 
protective teacher tenure laws and civil service 


12 Henry Randall Waite, ‘‘Civil Service Reform 


and the Public Schools . . . ,’’ N. E. A. Journal of 
Proceedings and Addresses, 1885, Vol. 24, p. 122. 
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laws and regulations provide for dismissal of 
unsatisfactory workers, according to a prescribed 


routine.’ 
Classifieation of teachers as civil servants does 


not constitute prima facie proof that they should 
enjoy indefinite tenure, for the civil service prin- 
ciple is by no means fully established in the 
several states of the union. It is rather the 
nature of the peculiarly important réle which 
teachers play in the life of the state that imposes 
a special obligation upon the state to afford them 
job protection. Education has long been recog- 
nized as a function of the state, and yet condi- 
tions still maintain which cause a large number 
of teachers to become annually the pawns of 
local school board patronage. 

The prineiple of indefinite teacher tenure is 
in keeping with that theory of social justice 
which holds that the individual should be safe- 
guarded against unjust treatment from the pow- 
erful forees of society over which he single- 
handed has but little or no control. Recent 
years have seen a marked increase in govern- 
mental activities and legislation designed to 
promote social security. The National Social 
Security Act, which took effect on January 1, 
1937, and which does not apply to teachers, is 
perhaps the most important addition to the roll. 
Social legislation properly embraces such statutes 
as those which provide for old age pensions, 
retirement annuities, workmen’s compensation 
acts and unemployment insurance. Strictly 
speaking, indefinite teacher tenure legislation 
does not fall in the same category, but when 
interpreted in terms of its objectives it clearly 
There is no essential difference between 
the underlying philosophy of protective teacher 
tenure laws and that of the orthodox forms of 
social legislation. 

As far as social security is concerned, teachers 
are no less advantageously situated than many 
other groups in society and doubtless are more 
favored than some. The social justice argument 
for job protection for teachers applies equally 
well to all other groups which render desirable 
and necessary services. From the standpoint of 
social justice, indefinite teacher tenure legisla- 
tion is defensible simply because it is an avail- 


does. 


15 For more details on the relationship of the 
civil service to indefinite teacher tenure legislation, 
see Cecil Winfield Scott, op. cit., pp. 9-13, 24. 
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able and usable means of applying a major social 
principle to a particular group. Although it 
must be supplemented by adequate salary and 
retirement guarantees before teachers realize a 
satisfactory measure of social security, it is 
nevertheless an effective bulwark against certain 
forces which continually tend to threaten the 
welfare of many teachers. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Legal protection of teachers in office is a prac- 
tice which can not at present be supported with 
factual arguments showing its effect upon teach- 
ing and the schools. So many factors help deter- 
mine the quality of education and measurement 
of educational efficiency is so difficult that it may 
never be possible to show just what are the edu- 
cational effects of protective tenure. Defensible 
arguments for indefinite teacher tenure must be 
based on the teacher’s need for protection against 
unjust treatment and on an educational and 
social philosophy which holds that teachers de- 
serve job security. At present these bases, and 
these alone, constitute sound support for protec- 
tive teacher tenure. 

Ceci, WINFIELD Scorr 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


THE NEW BINET—A CAUTION 

THE Stanford Revision is off the press. With 
that announcement we can expect the E (exam- 
iners) to begin testing S’s (subjects) by the 
score, and we can expect very soon a deluge of 
papers telling us of the IQ’s of delinquents, 
dullards, geniuses, a few normals—just to keep 
the record right—and with the new superior 
adult levels, even sophomores and Ph.D. eandi- 
dates. Courses will soon be announced in which 
the student is to be trained in the use of this new 
instrument; the results of statistical manipula- 
tions will be copiously and joyously poured into 
the waiting journals and the reprints will be 
mailed. 

Now all these moves will be good ones if, in 
turning over our new leaf, caution is observed 
to see that E does the job right, that E ts prop- 
erly trained, and that E doesn’t report his 
manipulations until he has made sure that they 
are adequate. Certainly no one of the many 
criticisms aimed at intelligence testers was more 
unanswerable than the one which claimed that 
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we did a mighty poor job with the materials 
which were available. 

At one institution (not Harvard) the Binet 
course as observed by the writer consists of a 
number of introductory lectures in which some 
general principles of testing are introduced. 
Following this introduction the students are 
given a demonstration and are then turned loose 
to try their hand at the game with less than one 
True, the test blanks 
which are turned in are scored by assistants in 
the checked for the 
guidance of the examiner, but the examiner is 
Now this may be a 
justifiable procedure in some kinds of work, but 
Defi- 
nite and almost complete directions are given 


half hour’s supervision. 


course and errors are 


not observed in action. 


it just can not be done in Binet testing. 


for administration and scoring of each sub-test, 
the subject of rapport is worth two pages in the 
new volume, and the administration of the tests 
The only satisfactory 
method of determining whether an E is a good 
tester, as determined by such standards, is to 


is worth several more. 


observe him in action and note whether he gives 
due consideration to the given directions. In 
what way other than by rigid supervision can 
an instructor determine whether an E possesses 
what the author of the test requires in the follow- 
ing words? 

The competent examiner must possess in a high 
degree judgment, intelligence, sensitivity to the 
reactions of others, and penetration as well as 
knowledge of and regard for scientific methods and 
experience in the use of psychometric techniques.1 


And in what way other than by supervision 
can the instructor determine whether or not the 
student may “lack personal adaptability to an 
extent that makes success in this field for them 
impossible” ?? 

The lack of proper Binet training was cer- 
tainly responsible for two performances ob- 
served by the writer. The first consisted of 
giving the three directions (Stanford-Binet VI, 


3) and having them performed one at a time 
(with commendations between each), and the 


second consisted of the losing of all rapport by 
talking to a group of football-playing high- 
school seniors as if they were children of the 
have not available 


kindergarten. If we men 


1 Terman, 1937, p. 58. 
2 Op. cit., p. 57. 
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who can give their time to enough supervision 
to prevent such happenings, let us not offer 
training in the use of the Binet. Here is one 
place where we must allow no second-rate per. 
formances. 

Then if the tests are given properly and jf 
the results must be reported (and there is 
question of the latter in many cases), let us see 
if we can improve on the reporting we have 
previously done. The authors of the new re- 
vision have set us an example by informing us 
why they report what they do, in giving us 
rather complete information (and they promise 
more) concerning the subjects on which they 
report, in giving us sufficient information for 
interpreting the results which they report, and 
also in exhibiting becoming modesty concerning 
their work (Preface, p. 1X)—an example by 
which we may well be guided in what we do with 
the new instruments which they have provided. 

The race for results (and their publication) 
from the new Binet will be strongly contested. 
The winners will fail if, in breaking the tape 
first, the training and execution is poor and 
their reporting is faulty. The use of intelli- 
gence tests has justified itself. Must their mis- 
use continue to be tolerated? 

J. W. M. Roruney 

HARVARD GRADUATE SCHOOL 

OF EDUCATION 


HONORARY DEGREES AT THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


Tue June issue of Harpers Magazime con- 
tained an article by Mr. John R. Tunis entitled 
’ which, as the name indicates, 
had to do with the conferring of honorary de- 
grees. Included in Mr. Tunis’ article was the 
following paragraph: “One recalls the remark 
of the Reverend William Sunday when awarded 
a D.D. by Pennsylvania State College, an insti- 
tution more liberal with its degrees than its 
dogmas. Casting his eyes over the gaudily 
costumed faculty, he dropped to his knees in 
prayer, beginning, ‘Jesus! What a glorious 


“Honoris Causa,’ 


bunch of men.’ ” 

The Pennsylvania State College wishes to an- 
nounce that during the more than seventy-five 
years of its existence it has conferred not more 
than a half dozen honorary degrees. Only two 
honorary doctorates have been awarded, both to 
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alumni of the college, then members of the fac- 
uity, distinguished scholars, now long since dead. 
The last honorary master’s degree was conferred 
at the commencement of June, 1911, on the then 
Chinese Ambassador to the United States, Chang 
Yia Tang. Certainly the Pennsylvania State 
College has never presumed to grant the degree 
of doctor of divinity, and just as certainly it has 
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never conferred any degree whatsoever on the 
Reverend William Sunday. 

For a quarter of a century it has been the 
policy of the board of trustees not to grant 
honorary degrees, and none has been conferred 
since 1911. 

Wm. S. HorrMan, 
Registrar 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DANISH FOLK-SCHOOL AND 
SOCIAL PLANNING 


No other foreign nation has been as interest- 
ing to the American farmer and the American 
educator during the past decade as Denmark. 
Denmark is pictured in many of our farm 
journals as the agrarian paradise of the world. 
One half of its population live on farms. These 
are small, the land is infertile and in many places 
Yet 
The 
secret of this apparent impossibility lies in two 


only recently recovered from barrenness. 
poverty and want are almost unknown. 


openly unrelated and yet very closely connected 
institutions of rural Denmark. The first of 
these is the farm cooperative. During the past 
year our politico-economie experts have been 
these Danish cooperatives. There 
every farmer belongs to at least three coopera- 
tive organizations—a creamery, a bacon factory 
and an egg association. He may also belong to 
one or more of over twenty-five other types of 
farm cooperatives. He is the producer of food 


studying 


and-—through his cooperatives—the processer, 
packer, transporter, storer and marketer of his 


own products. His associations export nine 
tenths of the goods exported from Denmark. 
There are few rich and almost no poor in Den- 
mark as a result of the agricultural society 
which has developed out of this cooperative 
movement. Not only is the farmer the business 
man of the country, but he is also the dominant 
politieal foree. 

As an educator I am more interested, natu- 
rally, in the Danish rural school system, which 
has no apparent but yet a very real connection 
with this agricultural development. Most espe- 
cially should we Americans be interested to-day 
in the features of this educational system which 
have encouraged wholesome social planning in 


Denmark. The elementary school system is old 
and well established. It differs little from those 
of other countries. It is rather in the unique 
secondary school system of Denmark, the Folk- 
héjskule, that we must look for ideals, principles 
and practices that are different from ours. 

The Folkhéjskule, or folk high school, had 
its inception in the educational philosophy of 
Nikolai Grundtvig, whose sesquicentennial was 
celebrated in 1933. To Danish educational 
thinking he gave three basic ideas. He taught 
that education during childhood should not be 
a training for later life, but that education 
should be a continuous process with the mate- 
rials studied and the methods used suited to the 
natural conditions of the pupils’ ages. He 
taught that the natural demands of the adoles- 
cent period were exploratory, manual and occu- 
pational. As a result his system of formal 
education neglects the child during this period 
so that he may learn his future occupation 
through an apprenticeship. Not until the emo- 
tional strains of adolescence are over, said 
Grundtvig, does the individual have any real 
and abiding interest in cultural education. May 
I add parenthetically that many American sec- 
ondary schoolmen who have observed students 
who have reentered high school after two or 
three years’ experience in industry or on farms 
would heartily agree with him. Such students 
are mature, purposeful and mentally stable. 
The general experience of Danish educators has 
been that twenty would be a desirable age for 
entrance into the folk school. The fact that the 
pupils in the folk schools are mature makes 
possible a fuller spirit of comradeship between 
pupil and teacher. 

A second point to be noted in Grundtvig’s 
educational philosophy is that its basis is his 
unbounded econfidence in the great masses of 
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the people. “Professors and learned folk can 
and obviously must be few, but Danish citizens, 
educated and useful citizens, we must all be.” 
Could there be any finer statement of the true 
objectives of a program of adult education? 
Further, the school must not separate itself from 
the work-a-day world. The laborer must not be 
educated away from his job, but must be taught 
to bring to it a personal joy in working and a 
deeper appreciation of his work. For this 
reason the folk schools point with pride to the 
fact that almost all their students return to their 
former work after attending the school. The 


sessions of the schools are held during the slack 
seasons of farm work. It is generally considered 
that a good folk-school teacher must have had 
some practical experience, as a worker, in the 


industrial life of his pupils. 

The third basic ideal of the folk school is that 
education must be principally, or even entirely, 
cultural. Education is a matter of giving vision 
and filling youth with purpose rather than a 
process of stuffing the mind with facts. Knowl- 
edge in itself degrades the individual if it is 
not accompanied by a higher and finer concept 
of life. If the student gets this inner vision he 
can then for himself and by himself find out the 
facts he needs to know. For this reason the 
folk schools have always emphasized the cultural 
subjects. Their programs are heavy with such 
subjects as World, Danish and Bible history; 
Danish, English and German language and 
literature; and cultural or historical physies, 
Classes are opened 
Gymnastics are prominently placed 
To their study of these cul- 
tural subjects these young Danes bring minds 
that are eager to learn; they bring their own 


biology and other sciences. 
with song. 
on all programs. 


experience of at least four years as a bread- 
winner; and most important of all they bring 
a mature mind and outlook such as we rarely 
find in American secondary schools. Their 
We might give them 
the motto, “Mens sano in corpore sano in com- 
munity sano.” 

This philosophy of teaching has given rise to 
certain definite tendencies in teaching method. 
Books are shunned by the true folk-school 
teacher as being dead and impersonal. The 
lecture method using the “living word” is pre- 
ferred. The personality of a folk-school teacher 


whole outlook is social. 
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must be strong, for the success of the lecture jy 
such a school depends entirely upon the per- 
sonality of the teacher. An atmosphere of 
“casual good-fellowship” exists between pupil 
and teacher. Since most of the schools do not 
enroll over two hundred pupils the social life of 
the school throws pupil and teacher still close; 
together. The informal, homelike atmosphere 
of the smaller schools has often been commented 
upon by foreign visitors. 

The folk school does not pretend to offer any 
practical benefits to its pupils. To the student 
who says, “How much more will I make if I go 
to school?” the folk school replies, “No more.” 
They offer no degrees, no professional courses, 
no hope or even encouragement of a better posi- 
tion in life; instead they offer to their students 
a greater satisfaction with their present lot in 
life, a greater understanding of the world 
around them and a calm sense of security. Folk- 
school education does not consist of information, 
credits or grades. Its aim is, first, experience in 
living, then an awakening to personal and social 
needs. Given this experience and awakening 
youth can then be depended upon to get the 
information as it is needed. 

From Denmark the folk-school movement has 
spread to Norway, Sweden and Finland. In 
these countries it has tended to be somewhat 
more nationalistic than in Denmark. In Norway 
the schools have worked hard to revive the old 
national costumes, the folk songs and the folk 
dances. In both Norway and Finland it has 
taken for part of its aim the redevelopment of 
important national handwork cultures which 
have decayed as a result of the machine age. 
The folk school is attempting to restore these as 
recreational and cultural features of national 
life. 

The folk school has always been owned either 
by its principal or by a small association. They 
fear nothing more than any prospect of stand- 
ardization or state control. Their belief is that 
if any worthwhile culture is to develop it must 
develop without rigid control or supervision. 
It must develop out of the life of the people. 
True education and cultural advance come from 
the people below rather than from a governing 
group above. 

In Denmark at present about one fourth of 
the rural population has attended some folk 
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school. This fraction has been practically con- 
stant since 1911. In any one year about 5 per 
cent. of the rural population of Denmark attends 
some folk school. 

Statistics ean not show the real success of the 
folk-school movement. They are written in the 
cooperative movement which it has made pos- 
sible, for its cultural training had developed 
the “cooperative mind.” Its greatest monument 
is the highly seientifie development of Danish 
agriculture and the contentment of Danish farm- 
ers. It has made Denmark “the most broadly 
cultured nation in Europe.” 

To-day the demand comes to the American 
school and to American society that they educate 
for a planned society, that a forward social out- 
look be developed in our people. To-day we 


hear much of the need for cultural and recrea- 
tional adult education. Let us in recapitulation 
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name those qualities of the folk school which 
have made it a notable success in these lines. 
The folk school does not attempt to develop a 
broad cultural outlook in adolescents but con- 
fines its work to young adults; it does not claim 
to give vocational training in any sense of the 
term ; it concerns itself with giving vision instead 
of facts to its pupils. The folk schools do not 
brag of their great organizations, fine buildings, 
large endowments or championship football 
teams. They are proud of the strong personali- 
ties of their teachers and the informal good- 
fellowship enjoyed within their walls. In the 
story of the Folkhéjskule American education 
can well find a vision of the limitless possibilities 
of adult education. 
W. B. McPHERsON, 
Superintendent of Schools 
UpsaLa, MINN. 


QUOTATIONS 


STUDENT BODIES IN THE GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES 


Sixce the last report on the faculties and stu- 
dent bodies of German universities (The Jour- 
nil, July 4, 1936, p. 50) some further develop- 
ments have taken place. It is eloquent of the 
situation that National Minister of Public In- 
struction Rust recently saw fit to address a public 
admonition to the university students. Rust de- 
clared in his speech that it is not the business of 
the students to “subjeet the docents (their own 
teachers!) to a thorough microscopic examina- 
tion” for the purpose of “getting rid of them.” 
Every student should make demands, not of 
others, but of himself. Rust expected not phrase- 
ology but accomplishment. In view of present 
conditions the minister must impose large obliga- 
tions on students as well as on the research and 
teaching staffs of the universities. 

lt is perhaps significant that the whilom 
‘uehrer of the Nazi German Students’ League, 
Derichsweiler, has been deposed. The removal 
of this quarrelsome bully followed the demands 
of a vast number of professors who found their 
scholarly activities cruelly handicapped by the 
constant feeling of unrest. Two student organi- 
zations, the German Studentenschaft and the 


Nazi Studentenbund, are now united under the 
common headship of a “National Fuehrer of 
Students.” 

Henceforth all new matriculants at a univer- 
sity must register at the headquarters of the local 
student fuehrer. During the first three semesters 
of residence a student will receive “politisch- 
weltanschaulich” instruction from the Nazi Stu- 
dentenbund. To facilitate this program of in- 
doctrination it has been decreed that a student 
must spend the first three semesters at one uni- 
versity. Heretofore a student has been free to 
transfer from one school to another at the end of 
any semester, and this flexibility has been a 
peculiar characteristic of German university life. 
Every German student shall have the oppor- 
tunity of joining one of the “Kameradschaften” 
sponsored by the Nazi Studentenbund. Far- 
reaching and explicit regulations govern the con- 
duct of these student organizations. Certain 
members of the Nazi Studentenbund, such as the 
Stamm-Mannschaften and the office holders are 
permitted to wear a distinctive uniform: a black 
eoat under which is worn the brown shirt. A 
special flag has also been designed. The director 
of the Culture Bureau of National Student Ac- 
tivities has declared that a new type of campus 
life should be developed. The new National 
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Socialist university milieu will have to evolve 
Planned “sings” and other musical 
activities, and carefully arranged social evenings 
may perhaps eventually come to take the place 
of the old student “kommerse” (the drinking 
bouts that were a famous feature of German stu- 
dent life). A new students’ code of honor has 
also been created, based on the absolute satisfac- 
tion of affronts by the duel. This code, still in 
process of being drafted, regulates dueling and 
the use of weapons, with particular reference to 
Affairs of honor will be decided by 
the saber duel. Since drunkenness is considered 
unworthy of a German, a student who receives 
an affront while he is intoxicated has no right to 
demand satisfaction. If a German student, while 
under the influence of drink, should offend the 
honor of a fellow student, the incident must be 
settled otherwise than by dueling. It will be 
recollected that after the war the German govern- 
ment prohibited dueling among students. The 
custom, however, continued to have a desultory 
clandestine existence and occasionally duelists 
But in the years just 
prior to the advent of the present régime the 


gradually. 


saber duels. 


were actually punished. 


enforcement of the laws against dueling had 
been extremely lax. 

All future students who have completed sec- 
ondary school and intend to enter a university 
must first put in a year of labor service. Stu- 
dents unfit for labor service proper must spend 
the same period in some prescribed equivalent 
service. Labor service is now compulsory for all 


the youth of Germany. Exceptions are, however, 
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granted in special cases, especially for youth; 
who contemplate certain technical studies such as 
aeronautics, ship building, marine engineering 
and marine electrotechnics. Exemption fron 
labor service is granted in these eases in order ty 
save time, as there is a marked shortage of young 
technicians in the mentioned fields. 

Women who contemplate a university care 
must also put in a year of labor service. Thow 
who are unfit may perform special duties in the 
Nazi Social Welfare Service. According to the 
terms of an agreement between the National Sty. 
dent Administration and the German Red Cros, 
women medical students must inelude in their 
course of study special training for emergency 
medical service in case of aerial attack. In the 
first semester the women are trained in the fun- 
damentals of first aid service, in the second 
semester and during vacations they are trained 
as Red Cross “Samaritans,” and from the third 
to the seventh semesters they spend their vaca- 
tions in training as Red Cross assistants. The 
latter type of training includes three months ina 
hospital service. After the preliminary examina- 
tion taken at the end of the fifth semester, the 
woman medical student is placed on the reserve 
list for emergeney service in ease of aerial at- 
tack. It is now prescribed by law that a woman 
student who appears for the state examination 
in medicine must be certified to have fulfilled 
the requirements with regard to “medical service 
in ease of aerial attack.”—Berlin Correspondent 
of the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 


REPORTS 


BEYOND THE TRADITIONAL FOUR 
YEARS 

THE belief at the New Jersey College for 
Women, Rutgers University, that at least four 
years of undisturbed college education is neces- 
sary for prospective teachers of secondary 
schools prompted this institution to deny its 
students privilege to be absent from class or 
laboratory work to do the required cadet teach- 
ing.! Experience in past years led to the definite 

1‘* Practice teaching’’ is not used because of the 
connotation the term has of permitting immature 


and poorly prepared college students to carry on 
practice work in the classroom to the detriment of 


conclusion that no student ean be absent from 
class or laboratory for long periods of time with- 
out jeopardizing materially the necessary back- 
ground of the prospective teacher. A fifth year 
provides the opportunity for cadet training 
under much more satisfactory conditions, since 
(1) the cadet teaching can have unbroken con- 
tinuity of experience; (2) the cadet has com- 
pleted all course requirements, both academic 





the pupils concerned. Neither is the term ‘‘student 
teaching’’ used because those whom we finally pe™ 
mit to engage in teaching already have the bache- 
lor’s degree. 
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and professional, and has thus been given ample 
opportunity to establish the necessary back- 
sround and her bachelor’s degree conferred; (3) 
the cadet is more mature than the undergradu- 
ate; (4) she can be inducted through directed 
observation and some participation more gradu- 
ally into the art of teaching; (5) she does supe- 
en teaching as a cadet than she would do as an 
immature, inadequately prepared undergraduate, 
and therefore the period of induction results in 
more valuable experience to the prospective 
teacher. 

The cadet teaching during the fifth year is 
proving so superior to the former practice of 
student teaching completed before graduation 
that steps were taken to ascertain to what extent 
other teacher education organizations were 
launching similar plans. Consequently, in Octo- 
ber, 1936, a short questionnaire was sent to all 
state departments of education, including the 
District of Columbia. 

The questionnaire was filled out and returned 
by forty-three state departments and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Four other state departments 
substituted letters for the questionnaires. 

Replies indicate: 

(1) That four states (Arizona, California, 
Kentucky, Washington) and the District of 
Columbia have some requirements beyond the 
traditional four years of college education in- 
cluding professional courses and the bachelor’s 
degree for certification to teach in the secondary 
school. 

(2) That California requires cadet teaching 
to be done during the fifth year. The state of 
Washington permits its educational institutions 
to determine whether cadet teaching shall be 
undertaken within the four years of college work 
or after graduation. Although Missouri does 
not require training beyond the four years of 
college work, three of its educational institutions 
University, St. Louis University, 
Washington University) definitely require that 
cadet teaching be done under supervision during 
a fifth year. Further, Arizona and Kentucky 
require that all work of the fifth year be of 
graduate standing. And the District of Colum- 
bia insists on a master’s degree for positions in 
the senior high school. 

(3) That the College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia is “experimenting with 


(Missouri 
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a voluntary plan” of teacher training extending 
beyond the traditional four years of college, and 
the Iowa State Department of Education reports 
that “a few institutions are raising the issue con- 
cerning the advisability of this step,” that is, to 
require more than four years of training. 

(4) That eight State Departments of Educa- 
tion are considering seriously increases in certifi- 
cation requirements for secondary school teach- 
ers beyond the traditional four year college 
course. In Idaho a definite law for a fifth year 
of teacher training is now before the legislature. 
From the office of the State Department in 
Idaho comes the statement, “We hope this law 
will be passed during the 1937 legislature.” 
The State Department of Louisiana reports that 
increases in certification requirements making 
necessary the extension of the teacher training 
period into a fifth year was “adopted April 4, 
1936; reconsidered and postponed.” Maryland 
—‘‘We have considered it for a long time, but 
have no plans to put it into effect immediately.” 
North Carolina—We are giving some thought 
to this. Perhaps we would start as an in-service 
program.” Oklahoma—‘“We are on the verge 
of inaugurating such a plan.” Pennsylvania— 
“Tt is likely that the teacher education require- 
ments will be extended to include a fifth year 
either as in-service teacher education or as pre- 
service teacher education to teach in the second- 
ary field.” Rhode Island—‘We are gradually 
working towards it on a voluntary basis.” Vir- 
ginia—‘We are on the verge of inaugurating 
such a plan.” 

The feeling that some of the replies call for 
further investigation culminated in more perti- 
nent data received as-a result of a second short 
questionnaire sent on January 14, 1937, direct 
to eighty institutions of higher learning engaged 
in the preparation of teachers for the secondary 
school—located in forty-eight states and the 
District of Columbia. From the seventy-five in- 
stitutions returning questionnaires, significant 
information was received indicating a marked 
trend to require more than four years of college 
and a bachelor’s degree for certification for sec- 
ondary school teachers. General statements to 


this effect were made by the Rhode Island School 
of Design, the Teachers College of the City of 
Boston, the University of California, the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, the University of 
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Oklahoma, the University of Pennsylvania, the 
University of Southern California, the Univer- 
sity of Washington and the University of Wyo- 
ming, while at the Connecticut State College, 
Pembroke College (R. I.), Smith College 
(Mass.), the University of South Carolina and 
at Wellesley College (Mass.) no provisions are 
made at all for cadet teaching. Thus graduates 
from these institutions are virtually compelled 
to devote part of a fifth year to complete certifi- 
cation requirements for teaching. Although the 
Massachusetts State Department of Education 
at present makes no cadet teaching requirements, 
graduates of institutions within that state who 
contemplate teaching in some other state are 
compelled to devote at least a part of a fifth 
year to further work before certification require- 
ments for teaching are met. 

Tulane University (La.)—“We _haven’t 
reached the point of providing a fifth year of 
internship, but have discussed it frequently.” 
Boston University (Mass.)—‘“In theory I would 
approve the plan of cadetship after graduation.” 
The University of Utah recommends that the 
prospective teacher of the secondary school ar- 
range for work beyond the four years and the 
A.B. degree. 

The University of Michigan—‘We are moving 
toward a fifth year program.” The University 
of Delaware—“Cadet teaching should follow 
rather than be included in the college course.” 
Western Maryland College—“We do recommend 
that a fifth year be given to this preparation. ... 
We should like very much to see the State re- 
quirements for high school teaching raised to 
require the fifth year.” Cornell University 
(N. Y.)—“We have a fifth year program. . . 

Northwestern University (Ili.)—“We encour- 
age and provide for a fifth year.” Washington 
University (Mo.)—“At present students are 
permitted to get in their practice teaching within 
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ever, the Faculty is not satisfied with this ». 
rangement, and several protests were raised in 
the last Faculty meeting. There is a growing 
sentiment in favor of postponing some of th 
professional work until after graduation. . . » 

Temple University (Pa.)—“We are under. 
taking to develop a plan for ‘apprentice teg¢h. 
ing’ or internship. . . . This would operate jy 
the year immediately following the student's 
graduation with his bachelor’s degree. . . . Wy. 
consider internship as the best solution for the 
much agitated fifth year of teacher education,” 
Syracuse University (N. Y.) requires more thay 
four years of teacher preparation “in certaiy 
fields.” 

The University of Chicago requires more thay 
four years of college and an A.B. degree for 
preparation for teaching if the prospective 
teacher wishes to secure certificate issued by 
that institution. The University of Arizona w- 
quires 30 hours of graduate work before pros. 
pective teachers are qualified. 

Oberlin College (Ohio)—“Some years ago we 
outlined a plan whereby teacher-training candi- 
dates were to take five years for the course. . . . 
The depression made it impossible . . . present 
plan permits completion of A.B. requirements 
and certification requirements in 4 years and one 
summer... .” 

The University of Cincinnati—‘All our basis 
work has been on the fifth year plan for twenty 
years.” 

It is evident that the replies of the question- 
naires clearly indicate a marked trend through- 
out our nation, both in State Departments of 
Edueation and in institutions undertaking to 
educate teachers for the secondary school, to set 
forth some requirements beyond the traditional 
four years of college education. 

Zora Kain 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

New JERSEY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


the four years of the A.B. degree course. How- 
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adjusted because of the fact that they are usually 
somewhat younger than the average of their 
classmates. Among possible evidences of a satis- 
factory social adjustment probably one of the 
most important is the extent to which an indi- 


IS THE EXCEPTIONALLY ABLE COL- 
LEGE STUDENT SOCIALLY 
MALADJUSTED? 

THE belief persists that college students of 
exceptional ability are likely to be socially mal- 
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vidual participates in various extra-curricular 
activities of the school and is elected to or selected 
for positions of leadership in these organizations. 

A recent study made by the writer! presents 
some definite evidence that far from being out 
of step socially with their fellows, a majority 
of students of superior intelligence and ability 
participate in college activities to a greater de- 
cree and are elected to office more frequently 
than the average of their groups. In this study 
the college records of a group of 228 excep- 
tionally able individuals were compared with the 
corresponding records of an average group of 
college students. One section of the study was 
concerned with the activities records of this 
croup of individuals. Since, however, the mem- 
bers of this group attended some forty different 
colleges and universities the comparison with 
the whole student body of these institutions was 
not feasible. This part of the study was there- 
fore limited to those 83 members of the group 
who graduated from the University of Pitts- 
burgh. The records of these graduating students 
were compared with those of the 558 graduates 
of the four schools (College, School of Educa- 
tion, School of Mines and School of Business 
Administration) which these 83 students at- 
tended. About 70 per cent. of the average group 
and all the exceptionally able students at the 
University of Pittsburgh were residents of Alle- 
gheny County and most likely were commuters, 
though no consideration was given in the study 
to social adjustment incident to the problem of 
living away from home. It might be added that 
the extra-curricular activities at the above insti- 
tution include membership in musical, debating, 
dramatie, scientific, athletic, literary and school 
government organizations and social, honorary 
and professional fraternities. 

That this study deals with a superior group 
of college students is indicated by the facts that 
they graduated among the upper 5 per cent. of 
their respective high-school classes; scored at or 
above the 90th percentile on a psychological 
examination (The American Council on Educa- 
tion Psychological Examination was used with 
some of these students and the Ohio State Uni- 


versity of Pittsburgh, 1936. 
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versity Psychological Test with the rest) ; earned 
a college quality point average? of 2.28 as 
against 1.16 for the average member of the 
graduating class, and the further fact that over 
45 per cent. of the superior group completed 
their college work with honors. The mean age 
at the time of entering college for the members 
of this group was 17 years and two months and 
that of the average student 18 years and seven 
months. 


MEMBERSHIP IN EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ORGANIZATIONS 


In Tables I and II the extra-curricular mem- 
bership records of the superior and of the aver- 


TABLE I 


THE NUMBER AND PER CENT. OF THE SUPERIOR AND 
OF AN AVERAGE GROUP OF GRADUATES OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH WHO WERE 
MEMBERS IN CERTAIN OF THE MORE 
IMPORTANT TYPES OF EXTRA- 

CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 














Superior Average 
group rou 
Type of activity* — 
Num- Per Num- Per 
ber cent. ber cent 
Fraternities, sororities or 
social organizations .... 35 42.2 114 20.1 
Musical organizations .... 14 16.8 40 7.2 
EE ad weds cases < se 7 8.4 49 8.8 
eee ee 9 10.8 28 5.0 
PR watre-t toss cheve- 6 7.2 6 1.1 
NGE @ MIGMIREE 2. cccccese 20 24.1 352 63.0 


* Some individuals were, of course, members of sev- 
eral organizations. 





TABLE II 
THE NUMBER AND PER CENT. OF THE SUPERIOR AND 
OF THE AVERAGE COLLEGE GRADUATES WHO 
WERE PARTICIPATING IN EXTRA-CuR- 
RICULAR ACTIVITIES THROUGH 














MEMBERSHIP* 

Superior Average 

No. of memberships —— haa 
Num- Per Num- Per 
ber cent. ber cent 
| Ser ee 20 24.1 352 63.0 
Ta dweeeknnes 21 25.3 123 22.1 
be ee ee 18 21.7 44 7.9 
Si OF WRG. oe cteiews 24 28.9 39 7.0 
WHEE <td ccuewes 83 100.0 558 100.0 

Mean number of member- 
2.24 .99 


* Tabulation is on the basis of the number of yearly 
aw held by each individual over the four-year 
period. 





age group of graduates are compared. A sum- 
mary of these tables indicates: First, that while 
37 per cent. of the whole graduating class were 


2In calculating the quality point average the 
following transmuted values were used: A-3, B-2, 


C-1. 
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members of extra-curricular organizations, over 
75 per cent. of the superior group held such 
membership. Second, the range of interest as 
indicated by the number of different kinds of 
organizations to which an individual belonged 
was also greater for the superior group, the 
average number of different organizations that 
the members of this group belonged to being 2.24 
as against .99 for the members of the graduating 
Third, the members of the 
superior group were about twice as active in 
social, musical and dramatie organizations and 
seven times as active in debating. About an 
equal proportion of both groups had partici- 
pated in athletic activities at some time during 
their college careers. 


class as a whole. 


ELECTION TO ExTRA-CURRICULAR OFFICES 


Probably a more reliable measure of the social 
acceptance of superior students by their fellow 
classmates is furnished by the extent to which 
they are elected or selected by them to various 
offices or positions of leadership in extra-cur- 
ricular organizations. This phase of the extra- 
curricular records of the two groups is presented 
in Tables III and IV. Some of the more impor- 
tant offices for which figures are available include 


TABLE III 
THE NUMBER AND PER CENT. OF THE SUPERIOR AND OF 
AN AVERAGE GROUP OF COLLEGE GRADUATES WHO 
SERVED IN ONE OR MORE OFFICIAL POSITIONS 
IN SOME OF THE MORE IMPORTANT EXTRA- 
CURRICULAR ORGANIZATIONS 











Superior 
group group 
Official position* ae a 
Num- Per Num- Per 
ber cent. ber cent. 
Officer of fraternity, soror- 
ity or social organization 16 19.2 45 8.2 
CN EOE se swiaa seas es 10 12.1 15 2.7 
Chairman of committee .. 16 19.2 53 9.3 
Editor or _ reporter on 
school publication ..... 8 9.6 28 5.0 
Member of dramatic cast . 6 7.2 14 2.5 
School government officer . 8 9.6 14 2.5 
Not serving in an official 
ONINOD v5 5006 ase bee 4 38 45.8 444 79.5 





* Some individuals were active in and served as 
officers in several organizations. 
election to membership in school government 
organizations, membership in the dramatic cast, 
service as editors and reporters of school publi- 
cations and election to office in fraternities, 
sororities and social organizations. In this con- 
nection it should be explained that for purposes 
of comparison the number of offices held was 
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TABLE IV 


THE NUMBER AND PER CENT. OF THE SUPERIOR AN 
AN AVERAGE GROUP OF GRADUATES AT THE Uy]. 
VERSITY OF PITTSBURGH WHO Hap Been 
ELECTED TO POSITIONS OF LEADER- 
SHIP IN EXTRA-CURRICULAR 











ACTIVITIES* 
oy Average 
roup 
No. of positions held ,. 
Num- Per Num- Per 


ber cent. ber cent. 





1- “ cose a Tan 8 1292 
4-6 . siemens 1 19.3 27 9 
Jee = m 6 7.2 13 2.3 
10. OF OVEP .ccccccees 3 3.6 6 11 
Ota) ..cscccccs 100.0 558 100.0 
Mean number of positions 
rere verre 2.4 .76 





* Distribution is on the basis of the number of such 
positions held during the four-year period. 


considered on the basis of years and that a person 
recorded as having held two offices may have 
had one position as president of an organization 
for two years or possibly two different positions 
each for a period of one year. It was found 
that while less than 21 per cent. of the member- 
ship of the whole graduating class had been 
elected to office at least once during the four 
years, over 54 per cent. of the superior group 
had been so honored. The mean number of 
offices held over this period by the members of 
these two groups was 2.4 for the superior and 
0.76 offices by the average graduate. 

To the extent, therefore, that participation in 
extra-curricular activities as members or officers 
is accepted as an evidence of social adjustment 
we are justified in saying that this group of 
superior students was not suffering from social 
maladjustment in college. 


ANDREW J. MILLER 
PITTSBURGH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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